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For ,J..U LX: 1770 


Art. I. Theocriti Syracufii que fuperfunt, cum Scholiis Greets 
Auftioribus, ‘Emendutionibus, et Animadverfionibus in Scholia 
Editoris et Foannis Toupii, gloffis felectis, ineditis, Indicibus 
amplifimis.  Premittuntur Editoris Differtatio de Bucolicis 
Graecorum, Vita Theocriti a ‘fofua Barnefio feripta, cum non- 
nullis aliis auélariis. Accedunt Editoris et variorum Note per- 
petue, Epiflola foannts Toupii de Syracuftis, ejufdem addenda in 
Theocritum, nec non Collationes quindecim Codicum. Edidit Tho- 
mas Warton, S.T.B. Coll. SS. Trin. Socius, nuper Poetice 
Publicus PreleGtor, Oxonii. 4to. 2 Vol. a1. 5s. in 
Sheets. Sold by T. Payne. 1770. | 


W- cannot by any means agree with the noble author of 
the Dialogues of the Dead, that the office of an editor 
is beneath a man of genius, or that to give an edition of 
Shakefpeare was a difgrace to Pope. Would a Gainfborough, 
a Reynolds, or a Paxton, think themfelves difhonoured in -re- 
{toring the faded tints of Teniers? Or can it hurt the dignity 
of living genius to burnifh the trophies and trim the laurels 
of the dead ? There mutt be a kind of filly vanity in the fup- 
polition. 

It is with particular pleafure we find that the very ingenious 
and learned Mr. Warton, late Poetry Profeflor in the univer- 
lity of Oxford, has’ given the Public an elegant and accurate 
edition of Theocritus. The great father of the paftora] poetry 
certainly deferves every attention that tafte and erudition can 
properly pay him. For our parts, we cannot but be grateful 
for the many pleafures he has afforded us ; and we fhall {till add 
to thofe pleafures while we prefent our Readers with an ample 
account of the advantageous manner in which he now appears 
to the world. 

In the firft place, we fhall give the Editor’s account of the 
work, from Mis Latin preface. —* When I was Poetry Pro- 
feflor in Oxford, and read leétures on the Greek poets, Dr. 
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Blackflone, who is no lefs diftinguifhed for his knowledge of 
polite letters than of the laws of his country, folicited me to 
give an edition of fome Greek poet from the Clarendon prefs, 
of which he was then one of the curators: at the fame time 
he had the politenefs to obferve, that it would be cqually an 
honour to that prefs, and an advantage to the younger readers 
of the Greek poetry. Conveniently for fuch a purpofe, it hap- 
pened then, too, that a large collection of learned tra¢ts, ferving 
to illuftrate Ariltophanes, Pindar, Theocritus, and other Greek 
writers, had been prefented to the Bodleian Library ; a collec- 
tion made with great labour and expence by the late learned 

ir. St. Amand *. ‘The beit pare of this treafure related to 
Theocritus, a poet whom J had ever admired for that fine re- 
lifh of antiquity, that flavour of ancient genius, by which he 
is diftinguifhed, and whom I had read with peculiar pleafure 
ina very early period of life. As thefe materials were before 
me, my friend continued his kind impoitunities, and urged me 
not to fuffer fuch a treafure any longer to lie concealed. You 
have now, faid he, an opportunity of giving Theocritus to the 
world in fuch a manner agghe both requires and deferves. In 
fhort, his arguments prevailed, and I undertook to give an Ox- 
ford edition of that celebrated poet. But it is neceflary that I 
fhould acquaint the reader, not only with the inducements I 
had to engage in this work, but with what materials, and what 
fupport I found in the execution of it; and this I fhall do as 
briefly as poffible. 

‘ About the year 1705 the above-mentioned Mr. St. Amand 
was ftudent of Lincoln College in Oxford; but he made no 
Jong ftay there. His paffien for the Greek literature, but par- 
ticularly for acquiring materials towards a new edition of Theo- 
critus, led him into Italy. There, though very young, for he 
was fcarce twenty, he obtained a diftinguifhed reputation for 
learning, and became acquainted with men of the firft erudi- 
tion, among whom were Gravina, Fontanini, and others. By 
their acquaintance he was eafily introduced to the beft libra- 
ries ; and, at Florence in particular, he was favoured with the 
friendfhip of the learned Profeflor Salvini, who furnifhed him 
with feveral materials relating to Theocritus from the Lauren- 
tine library and St. Mary’s monaftery of Benedictines. The 
patronage and friendfhip of Mr. Newton too, the Enelifh am- 
baflador at the Grand Duke’s court, were of fignal fervice to 
him. After fpending fome time with thefe and other learned 
men, ina mutual exchange of literary treafures and obferva- 
tions, he returned to England, by way of Geneva ayd Paris. 

* This gentleman, as we are informed, was apothegary to king 
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He died about the year £750, and left the valuable collection 

of books and manufcripts he had made abroad, to the Bodleian 

library. Of that part of this collection, which has more im- 

mediate reference to Theocritus, the following is a catalogue: 

L. Varia Leétiones tredecim Codicum Vaticanorum, Rome. 

Il. Gloffe e diétis Codtcibus. 

III. Scholia, quorum multa haétenus ined'ta, e ditis Codicibus. 

IV. Varia Leétiones Codicis Medicei, five Laurentiani, Florentia, 
cum Pindaro et Epiftolis Libantt, compacii, notat. 37- 

V. Varia Leétiones Codicis Medicei, five Laurentiant, notat. 46. 

VI. Varia Leétiones Codicis Medicei, five Laurentiant, notat. 43- 

VII. Gloffee interlineares e Codice Laurent. notat. 37. 

VUU. Varia Le&iones eCodice Cardinalis Ottoboni, Rome. 

LX, Sylloge quarundam variantum Lectionum Codicum trium Laurens 
tianorum. Florentia, notat. 37, 43, 46. [Vid. numb, IV. 
¥. Vi. 

X. Gloffe unius Cod. Laurent. Prediétorum. 

XT, Note fcripte in Margine Cod. Laurent. notat. 46. 

XII. Argumentorum Differentia, notate a Politiano, e Cod. Lau- 
rent. notat. 46. . 

ATI]. Gloffe interlineares Cod. Laurent. notat. 46. 

XIV. Varia Leétiones e ducbus Codicibus Monaflerit Benediétini B. 
Mauria, Florentine, notat. A. C. 4. A.C. 12. quorum alius 
vetufiior, alius recentior dictus. 

XV. Gloffe Codicis recenticris Pradi&i. 

AV]. Scholia ex aliquo Laurentianorum Codicum. 
© Such were my materials, and from thefe various readings my 

object was to felect and make up a new and improved text of 

Theocritus. At Jaft, however, I thought it moft convenient 

to exhibit thefe readings, or the beft of them, in one view at 

the end of my text, under the title Collatioues. Many of thefe 
too neceffarily occur in my notes—yet not that | had any view 

_of {welling my edition with repetitions, but in the courfe of 

comparing and enquiring into the merits of the re{pective read- 

ines, itwas unavoidable. I would here have the reader obferve, 
that though I may appear to have paid great attention to MSS. 
as | have tranfcribed fo much from them, yet 1 am not in the 
number of thofe who repofe fuch an implicic faith in them, 
that they look upon every line to be written by the pen of the 

Delphic Apol!o, For many of thefe were written after the 

taking of Conftantinople by thofe poor hungry Greeks, who, 

when banifhed from their country, were glad to do any, thing 
for bread. Many likewife of thofe MSS. which were brought 
from Greece, were written in the middle period, by people 
totally ignorant of the purity of the Greek language. As to 
the Schslia, 1 have enlarged and improved the vulgate from the 
vatican, with feveral hitherto unpublifhed ; and to thofe that 
have been publifhed, 1 have added the various readings from the 
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fame MSS. Nor have I altogether nezle&ted the Gloffes ; for 
-thefe little comments fometimes have their ufe. The authors 
of thefe, as they lived in ages nearer to the period of purity, 
received fome lights and jome intelligence from tradition ;. and 
they had acce/s to books and comments which are loft to us. 
By accident, or by induftry, they inttituted many good read- 
ings; and though the Greek language was corrupt in their 
times, yet fti!l it etained fome marks and traces that led to 
its original genius and phrafeology, and thus many words of 
obfcure or doubtful meaning were happily explained. Even the 
barbarous Byzantine interpretations are frequently near the 
truth, or make at leaft an opening for the difcovery of it. 
We have, therefore, given a collection of the Vatican and Me- 
dicean Glofles, and have now firft publifhed the arguments 
from the Vatican, in colum, et pueriles amores. The titles of 
the Jdliia are taken from the moft approved copies. 

¢ This plan, with thefe matcrials, might be fuppofed fufh- 
cient for a new edition. ‘That nothing, however, fhould be 
wanting to this undertaking, I made it my next object to exa- 
mine fuch MSS. of Theocritus as the Englifh libraries would 
afford me. “I'wol found in the Bodleian library, one of which 
contained the firft eight Idylliums, with a few of the publifhed 
Scholia. The other was imperfect both at the beginning and 
the end, and, indeed, had nothing entire belonging to it. A 
third I found amonegft the Laud MoS. but that contained only 
the firft eight Idylliums. Jn the Britifh Mu‘eum I met with a 
MSS. of good charaétcr, apparently of the fourteenth century : 
but this MSS. contains no more than five Idylliums, with a 
few {elect Scholia. “Thefe feveral MSS. are collated in this 
edition, and fometimes referred to in the notes. After thefe 
I examined two Cambridge MSS. one belonging to the public 
library, the other to Emanuel College; but they did not ap- 
pear to be worthy of collation. 

¢ Thus much of tie MSS. and now I fhall fay fomething of 
the editions, at leaft the beft editions of our poet, that the 
reader may perecive at once how much this work has been in- 
debted to thofe that have gone before it, and what original 
merit it may claim. 

¢ Aldus, that great reftorer of the Greek learning, firft pub- 
lifhed Theocritus at Venice, in the year 1495. That edition 
contains the firft twenty three Idylliums, and the thirtieth. To 
thefe are added fome pieces of Mofchus and Bion, with Hefiod, 
Theognis, Phocylides, the diltichs of Cato, and a variety of 
Greek fentences. This edition derives great authority from the 
known fidelity of Aldus, who, in his expreffions, never varied 
one tittle from the manufcript: and this will appear upon exa- 
mining our collations. A itile after this, viz. in 1515, fol- 
Jowed the Fiorentine edition, fo frequently referred to by 'H. 
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Stephens. The editor feems to have had cood MSS. ‘probably 

from the Medicean library, to which Aldus had not recourfe. 

In the year following, 1516, our poet was edited at Rome by 

Zacharias Calliergus, a Cretan, of fome fkill in the Greek 

learning, who appears to have got his living in Italy by print- 

ing and copying manufcripts. He firft added, what had been 

omitted in the edition of Aldus and that of Florence, the 

twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, twenty fixth, twenty-eighth, and 

twenty-ninth Idylliums ; befide the Syrinx, ninetecn epigrams, 

the Hatchet, the Wings, and the Altar*. ‘Theocritus,, after 

this, received no further advantages, except in removing fuch 

things as were unworthy of him. Calliergus, moreover, ac- 

companied his text with the Scholia, which had never before 

been publifhed. He added likewife the Greek commentary of 
John Pediafmus on the Syrinx. Calliergus removed many 

faults which ftood in the edition of Aldus, and introduced many 

others of his own, depending too much on h:s.own fagacity, 

which frequently failed him, though at the fame time, I fup- 

pofe, he had the affiftance of the Vatican MSS. Henry Ste- 

phens, however, eclipfed all the former editors in his edition 

of Theocritus, publifhed along with the principal Greek poets, 

who wrote in the heroic mealfure in the year 15563 for It was 

not only more elegant than the preceding editions, but abun- 

dantly more correct. He had not only the advantage -of the 

editions of Aldus, Rome, and Fiorence, but feveral fne emen- 

dations from an ancient MS. which the learned Sophianus had ° 
brought with him out of Greece. He moreover changed the 
order of the Idylliums, and, what was more than all, by his 
fine tafte he diftinguifhed and feparated what belonged to Bion 
and Mofchus from the works of Theocritus. As to the autho- 
rity of thofe MSS. which exprefly give to Vheocritus thofe 
pieces which Stephens has fo pruperly reftored to Bion and: 
Mofchus, it pafles for nothing with me. Thofe MSS. were 
taken principally from the archetype of Artemidorys the gram- 
marian, who collected indiftinctly all the Greek Bucolic poetry, 
What Stephens took from Theocritus carries an internal evi- 
dence that it never belonged to him, and that evidence with: 
me weighs more than the authority of a thoufand Byzantine 
MSS. 

‘ In the year 1604, Daniel Heinfius publithed an edition of 
our Sicilian bard, His text I have adopred entirely, but with- 
out the accents. To reject thefe wholly had, it muft be owned, 
the appearance of innovation; but in this I] was fuppartéd by 
the authority of the very learned curators of the Clarendon 
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* Thefe childifh things did not come from Theccritus, but from 
Simmias of Rhodes. 
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prefs, under whofe aufpices I undertook this work, and who, I 
doubt not, had fufficient reafons for enjoining the difmiffion of 
the accent. Heinfius, as he confulted no manufcripts, made 
frequent changes in the dialect, and fome common forms of 
exprteffion he reduced to the Dorian. In the Scholia too he 
made fome curfory emendations. 

‘The laft edition of Theocritus was that of the learned 
Reifke, publifhed at Leipfic, in 1765, with very valuable obfer- 
vations. Of this edition, as it has been fo recently in the 
hands of the learned, it is not neceflary to fay much, though 
it merits all poffible attention. However, had not this learned 
man’s intention of editing Theocritus come to my knowledge 
too late, I fhould certainly have had fo much refpect for his 
merit as not to have interfered with him in that province. 

‘ I have already mentioned the feparation that Stephens 
made between fome Idylliums of Bion and Mofchus and thofe 
of Theocritus. Stephens, neverthelefs, {till left to Theocritus 
many poems, which by no means belong tohim. Of thefe I 
was folicited by fome learned men to make a colleétion in this 
edition, and to give them a feparate department, that they 
might be diftinguifhed from the reft. This, however, I de- 
clined todo. I was unwilling to expel thofe productions from 
the province of Theocritus, in which the general confent of 
the learned world, and even time itfelf, had fecured their pof- 
feffion. It will not, however, be foreign to my purpofe, if I 
here give my opinion concerning the making a future collection 
of thefe poems, and mention what Idylliums have, in my opi- 
nion, made their way from other quarters into the volume un- 
der our care. 

* Theocritus, according to Suidas, wrote feveral books of 
Bucolics ; and thefe he divides into Prectides, Eamsdes, Funebres, 
Flymni, Hercine, Elezi, lambi. Befide thefe I doubt not but 
he wrote other poems, which cannot be referred to any of the 
above-mentioned claffes. ‘Ihefe, I fuppofe, were diftin@ly col- 
Jected by the aggients. In procefs of time fuch parts as were 
not properly Bucolic fell away from the reft ; for we have no- 
thing, or very little remaining, of the Pretides, Earidss, Fu- 
nebres, Hymnt, Heroine, Elegi, or Jambi. However, as the 
whole had, from the firft, the appearance of a mifcellaneous 
collection, it is no wonder if poems of a different origin made 
their way into it. With refpeét to the Bucolics, the whole of 
which are pofibly come down to us, in this clafs were incor- 
porated the paftoral poems of Bion and Mofchus, and, proba- 
bly of other writers. In the mean time the general title of 
BOYKOAIKA had fo entirely fwallowed up the reft, that even 
fuch poems of Theocritus as were of a different ftamp, were 
comprehended under that trtle. Hence it comes to pafs that 
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the Hylas is ranked in the fame clafs by the Scholiaft of Apollo- 
nius Rhodius. Soon after, fome officious grammarian gave this 
collection, which, though mutilated and full of interpolations, 
contained moft or all of the Bucolic, and fome otuer poems 
of Theocritus, under the general and convenient title of /dylia. 

© Upon this view of things, it appears that much muft have 
been Joft. I fhall now mention what I apprehend to be fpu- 
rious in the collection that remains. Such are the AITEs, 
Excomium 1N ProLtema#umM, HELENA EPITHALAMIUM, 
Favorum Fur, Bucoriscus, Hercuies Leonis INTER- 
Fecror, Piscarores, Oarisrys, IN MORTUUM ADONIM. 
Why I think thefe belong not to Theocritus, my reafons, or 
at leaft my fulpicions, I have mentioned in their proper place. 
That fome of thefe are quoted as the produdlions of Theocritus 
by Stobzus, Euftathius, and Etymologus Magnus, ftand for 
nothing with me. In the time of Euftathtus | am convinced 
that Theocritus was read in his prefent form. All the Greek 
poetry that pafied through his hands is come down tous. He 
quotes, indeed, the comic writers frequently, but all from 
Athenezus. To fay the truth, he had read the productions of 
feveral grammarians, which are now loft, and from them he 
has many fragments that are to be found no where elfe. He 
had undoubtedly many of the bet M55. of the poets, and 
from thofe he was fupplied with readings, which the conjec- 
tures of ingenuity could hardly have fallen upon. Stobzus 
and Etymologus Magnus are older than Euathius. But even 
before their times the good Coriftians, with a pious defign no 
doubt, made fad havock of fuch poor Greek poets as came in 
their way. Much did they fuffer from their mifguived zeal, to 
fay nothing of the injuries of time, and the fate of human 
labours. 

‘ I can promife, however, an edition of our poet faithfully 
printed. For this Lam in fome meafure indebted to my learned 
friend Mr. Wheeler, who has been defervedly honoured with 
more than one profeliorfhip in the univerfity of Oxford; for 
he had the kindnefs to affift me in the tedious labour of cor- 
recing the prefs. Indeed, in confideration of his difinguifhed 
erudition, the whole work might with ftill greater propriety 
have devolved upon him. 

¢ With refpect to the notes annexed to this edition, if it 
fhould be objected by fome that I have produced little or no- 
thing new, it muff be acknowled ed at leaft, that I have col- 
lected and digefled every thing of the kind from former writers 
that was worth preferving, particularly the notes of Caufabon 
and Heinflus, which abound with erudition. It muft be owned 
that I have fometimes found fault with Heinfius for being toa 
dilicent gbout trifles, and for his too great fubtlety in hunting 
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after new meanings; but then I have not forgot to give Caufa- 
bon his due praife for that confummate fkill in ancient learn- 
ing, united with the cleareft and moft temperate judgment, 
which he has difplayed in his critical obfervations. “This, how- 
ever, muft be objeéted to both, that they have left many diffi- 
cult paflages wholly unconfidered: andvif I have failed in at- 
tempting to explain fuch paflages, there muft be fome indul- 
gence due to an effurt which had been declined by men of fuch 
diftinguifhed erudition. 


© | have likewife made diligent fearch after fuch obfervations ° 


on the works of Theocritus as have cafually fallen from writers 
engaged in different fubjects ; and that I might bring thefe into 
the common treafure, it has coft me no fmall pains. As to 
matters of ancient hiftory, mythclogy and geography, they 
come not into my plan. ‘Tedious difleriations on {uch fubjects 
as thefe generally give the reader more troubie than they do the 
writer. It is always beft for the reader, when he finds it ne- 
ceflary, to refer to writers who have profefiedly treated thefe 
fubjeéts. Sometimes, however, we have touched upon them, 
when a difficult paflage, or an obfcure allufion, required it. 
As to my conjectures in rectifying the text, I leave them to 
the judgment of the learned. 1 do not introduce them as au- 
thoritative or authentic, but as fome leading means of making 
future difcoveries. I found among Mr. St. Amand’s papers a 
{pecimen of a Commentary which he propofed to have added to 
his edition. But this was a mere beginning, and I could find 
little in it that could be of ufe to me. That gentleman had 
undoubtedly great ingenuity and learning, particularly in the 
Greek literature ; for how could he, otherwife, attempt a com- 
plete Commentary on Theocritus ? But bad health, a furfeit of 
Jabour, timorous apprehenfions, fome or all of thefe caufes 
made him leave his materials and his tafk to other hands. I 
found fome fmall notes of Salvini’s, which he communicated 
to Mr. St. Amand at Rome; and my Jearned friend Mr. Far- 
mer, Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge, favoured me 
with fome MS. readings of the late Jofhua Barnes, fo well 
known for his fkill in the Greek literature: but thefe were of 
no fervice to me; for they were either trite or trifling. I had 
been informed that the celebrated Taylor, formerly Greek Pro- 
feflor in Cambridge, had left many notes on our author. Thefe, 
however, I cou'd not obtain; and if I had obtained them, I 
under{tood that they would have been of no ufe tome. Sub- 
joined to my Commentary is a letter on Syracufe, very ele- 
gantly written by my learned friend Mr. Toup, who, out of 
friendfhip to me in this inftance, for a while fufpended his 
much expected edition of Longinus. He was willing that 
Theocritus fhould come into the world with fomething valuable 

’ to 
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to recommend him. His benevolence to the poet and his edi- 
tor did not, however, end here. From him I had the learned 
obfervations on the Scholia, and a moft finifhed collection 
of notes on the text, under the title of ADDENDA; which 
whoever reads, I am afraid, will think very flightly of my 
fhare in the work. Some things, too, he communicated to 
me by letter, which will be found in their refpective places in 
the Commentary, followed by his name. Indced, the name of 
every author from whom I have borrowed, I have been careful 
to fet down: for I was unwilling to do, what many have done, 
to acquire, by fuch filent frauds, a reputation of erudition. 

‘ The Differtation on the Bucolic poetry of the Greeks was 
given formerly in my poetical lectures in the public fchools at 
Oxford ; but has been revifed and augmented fince. To the 
Scholia I have prefixed a fhort account of them and their feveral 
authors; and have annexed the emendations of former editors. 
Befide thefe things | have made two indexes: one, of thofe 
ancient Greek writers, whether loft or come down to us, that 
are quoted either in the publifhed, or in the hitherto unpub- 
lifhed Scholia: the other, of fuch things in the Scholia as were 
any way remarkable. Here, too, the reader will find a moft 
ufeful and pregnant index of al] the words in Theocritus, for- 
merly prepared by St. Amand. For the accuracy of this index 
I can be anfwerable, as I have compared it with one of the 
learned Dr. Morell’s, and have not found a fyllable to alter. 
Among other acquifitions that this edition has made, is the 
Life of Theocritus, written by Jofhua Barnes, and never before 
publifhed. This was communicated to me by the very learned 
Mr. Morres, late Vice-principal of Hertford Coileze, Oxon. 
This Life, it muft be owned, is by no means fatisfactory to 
me, though I have here and there been at pains to correct it. 
To fay the truth, I found it fo trifling that I hardly thought it 
worth tranfcribing ; but I had no other to fubftitute in its ftead. 
There is certainly nothing more cafy than to make ufe of the 
materials that are at hand; and I did not find myfelf by any 
means difpofed to write a new Life of Theocritus, though it 
might have been done with little more labour than it coft me 
to tranfcribe the other. There was fomething too in yielding 
to the advice, and gratifying the inclination of my friend, whofe 
obliging manner of offering a favour I knew not how to get 
over. 

‘ I muft not forget to mention my obligations to Mr. Price, 
the Bodleian librarian, who gave me all poffible affiftance in 
my refearches, by pointing out MSS. arranging papers, and 
removing the many inconveniences which occur in a public 
library. In fhort, he left nothing undone to make my labour 
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¢ The reader may reafonably wonder to find an edition of 
an author, who has hitherto, on account of his few remain- 
ing productions, been reckoned amongft the minor pocts, 
{welled to fo enormaus a fize. Such, however, is the man- 
ner of editing in thefe learned times, that a poet, efpecially if 
he is a Greek poet, is the leaft part of himfelf.  Befides, the 
large treafures with which we were provided for this work, 
would not be contained within a narrower compafs. Some re- 

ard too was paid to elegance and fplendor. ‘The honour of 
the Clarendon prefs, and the magnificence of the Univerfity 
were confulted. ‘That this edition has been ten years in pre- 
paring, will, furely, be no objection to it: and I can aflure the 
reader, that if the time was protracted beyond what might rea- 
fonably have been expected, it was not an averfion to the ne 
ceffary labour, but other avocations that occafioned the delay. 
Befide this, the dilatorinefs of the printers, who are fuch a 
flippery fet of men that there is no depending on them, made 
the bufinefs ftill longer. ‘The delay itfelf, however, was at- 
tended with many advantages, fuch as time and chance in the 
like cafes bring along with them. Had the edition been more 
haftily executed, it would have wanted its beft acquifitions. 
To fay nothing of others, the Obfervations of Reifke, fo lately 

ublifhed, could not have been had, and what are worth all the 
reft, the Criticifms of Toup, which have not been in my pof- 
feffion above twelve months.’ 

Such is the Editor’s account of this learned work, which we 
have tranflated from his Latin preface. In our next Revie 
we fhall oblige our Readers with a tranflation of Mr. Warton’s 
ingenious Diflertation on the Bucolic poetry of the ancients. 
As the foreign accounts of our literature are taken chiefly from 
our Review, we cannot pay too much attention to any work that 
does honour to our country. « 


[To be continued. | 





Art. If. The New Teftament or New Covenant of cur Lord and 
Saviour ‘fefus Chrif?, ‘Tranflated from the Greek according 
to the prefent Idiom of the Englifh Tongue. With Notes 
and References interfperfed as Occafion required, to confirm 
and illuftrate the more “iteral or various Renderings given at 
the Bottom of each Page; by which even they, who do not 
underftand the Original, may often judge for themfelves of 
the Juftnefs and Propriety of the Tranflation. By the late 
Mr. John Worfley, of Hertford. 8vo. 6s. Cadell, &c. 
1770. 

LL attempts for the illuftration of the Scriptures, which 
are guided by judgment and learning, and are not the 
eifzCis of fancy, prejudice, or fecular views, are truly com- 
mendabie 
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mendable and valuable. In this number we muft rank the pres 
fent performance, to which the author feems to have applied 
with confiderable attention, and to have executed it with fidelity. 
This laft is indeed a qualification of effential importance fora 
work of this nature. In expofitions and commentarics on the 
facred writings, no doubt, every writer is at liberty to give that 
meaning of a text which he judges to be, on the whole, moft 
juft and probable; but a tranflation requires a rigid exactnefs. 
All endeavours, even though well intended, to make the {crip- 
tures fpeak a Janguage different from the original, or to give 
them a turn favourable to particular opinions, however rational 
in themfelves, are daring and unwarrantable, totally incon- 
fiftent with proteftant principles, and will afford our popifh ad- 
verfaries fome plaufible arguments againtt us. 

The Englifh verfion of the Bible commonly ufed among us, 
Is certainly very far from being perfect; the labours of the 
learned have difcovered in it a vayiety of errors (fome indeed but | 
inconfiderable) but, at the fame time, we may obferve, that 
no fmall honour accrues to the ancient tranflators from thefe 
critical enquiries. It is fo far from being furprizing that they 
fhould have fallen into fome miftakes, that, all circumftances 
confidered, we may rather wonder there are not more in num- 
ber, and cf greater importance. However, though we ma 
join with this author in acknowledging, that ¢ the Englifh © 
tranflation of the Bible in the reign of king JamegI. is, no 
doubt, (on the whole) a very good one; and juttly fo efteemed 
to this day, though it be above a hundred and fifty years old,’ 
it is alfo very defirable that a new edition of it, corrected with 
the utmott fidelity and erudition, fhould be delivered to the pub- 
lick. Mr. Worfley expreffes an earneft wilh of the fame kind, 
but principally on account of thofe words and phrafes, which 
are * by this time become obfelete, and almoft unintelligible 
to common readers.’ ¢ For, fays he, as the Englifh tongue, | 
like other living languages, is continually changing, it were to 
be wifhed that the tranilation of the facred oracles could be re- 
vifed by public authority, and reduced to prefent forms of writ- 
ing and fpeaking, at /// once in a century: but though this be 
not allowed for pubic ufe, it is to be hoped fome private perfons 
may receive benefit by that which is now offered.’ He farther 
tells us that his ¢ principal attempt is to bring it nearer to the 
eriginal, either in the text or notes, and to make the form of 
expreflion more fuitable to our profent language.’ He difclaims 
all defign of countenancing any particular opinions or fenti- 
ments, and aflures the reader that he has weighed as it were 
every word ina balance, even to the minutett particle: of this 
tft particular, his editors take peculiar notice, and recommend 
*as clofe an examination as poflible of (inall portiels, which, 
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fay they, may efcape the notice of atranfient reading, but will 
be found on accurate infpection to diftinguifh this from the old 
tranflation more than almoft any other circumftance ;—and that 
in many places, where the fenfe of the paflage is materially 
affe&ted.’ Mere alterations in the Englifh phrafeology, a com- 
mon reader, tolerably acquainted with his own tongue, may be 
able to make with fome propricty, but to afcertain the exact 
fenfe of the original, and deliver it fully to the reader, is a bufinefs, 
of much greater difficulty, as well as learning. For each of 
thefe Mr. Worfley Jabours. He very often changes the ex- 
preflion where the fenfe remains as before, and in many in- 
ftances this is done with great juftice, though in fome others it 
appears lefs neceflary ; but this is a point on which different 
readers will and muft think differently. Where the common 
verfion fpeaks of a mote in the eye, as Matt. vil. 3. the word is 
here exchanged for choff or /plinter; inftead of the aukward ° 
phrafe, we do you to wit, we here read, we make known to you ; 
and where /hall is ufed for will, foould for would, or the contrary, 
they are here altered. 

We do not find confiderable criticifms on the original Jan- 
guace, nor does the author endeavour to elucidate particular 
words or phrafes by quotations from other ancient Greek 
writers, or by obfervations on the Hebrew idiom which is fome- 
times apparent in the expreffions of {cripture, both of which 
may be an i have been ufeiully attended to in enquiries of this 
mature; nor are the different readings in ancient manufcripts 
and verfions, in fome important places, here particularly no- 


ticed. This we fuppofe did not immediately fall in with our : 
author’s defign, but he does in feveral inftances exprefs more ] 
fully the fenfe of the original, though there are other words and c 
phrafes on which learned men have often made judicious ob- , 
fervations which, we think, he might have confidered with ad- 4 
vantage. In the fhort notes at the bottom of each page, dif 7 
ferent ways of exprefling the original words are offered to the t! 
reader with or prefixed; a different reading alfo in the original - 


is diftinguifhed by a/. for aliter, otherwife. Further we fometimes . ¢ 
find here a more /itera/ rendering of the Greek than that which 
is given in the text, which is marked by Gr. and whereas fome 
notes are doubly dittinguifhed from the reft, by being printed fo 
in Italics and referred to by afterifks, &c. we are told, they con- 
tain certain words, without which the fenfe in the Engtifh is th 
perfect, though they are to be found in the Greek. We thall 
only add that this work may be very ufefully confulted, and 
perfons who are unacquainted with the original may be able 
from hence to form their judgment concerning the tranflation 
in common ufe among us, and to improve their knowledge of) 
the fcriptures. As it has been our ufual method in the account 
c 
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of publications of this kind, we fhall here add a few extraGs 
which may give our readers fome farther idea of the per- 


formance. 
S. MatrTrHEew. Ch. v. 


© Ye are the falt of the earth, but if the falt be grownin- 13 

fipid, wherewith fhall it be feaioned ? it is no longer fit for 

any thing, but to be thrown out of doors, and trodden 
under foot *. Ye are the light of the world: acity, that 14 
is fituated on a hill, cannot be hid. Nor do men lighta 15 
candle, 2 to put it under a bufhel, but on a candleitick : 

and then it giveth light to all in the houfe. So let your 16 
light fhine before men, that they may fee your good works, 

and glorify your father, who is in heaven. 

¢ Think not that | came to' abrogate the law, or the 17 

prophets: I am not come to abolifh, but to * compleat 
them: for * verily’I fay unto you, till heaven and earth 18 
pafs away, not one jot nor one tittle fhall pals from the 

law, till all be * compleated. Whofoever therefore fhall 1g 
break one of the Icft of thefe commandments, and thereby 
teach men fo te do, he fhall be * efteemed very Jittle in the 
kingdom of heaven: but whoever fhall do, as well as teach, 

them, he fhall be ¥ accounted great in the kingdom of hea- 

ven. For I tell you, that unlefs your righteoufnefs exceed 20 
that of the fcribes and pharifees, ye fhall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The Acts. Ch. xix. 
© Then fome of the vagabond Jews, exorcifts, took upon 12 

them to name the name of the Lord Jefus over thofe that 
had evil fpirits, faying, ** We adjure you by Jefus, whom 
Paul preacketh.” Now there were + feven fons of one rg 
Sceva a Jewifh { prieft, who did this. But the evil fpirie 5 
anfwered and faid, Jefus I know, and Paul | know, but 
who are ye? And the man in whom the evil fpirit was, 16 
leaped upon them, and mattered them, and prevailed againtt 
them, fo that they fled out of that houfe naked and 
wounded. Andthis became known to all, both Jews and 17 
Greeks, that dwelt at Ephefus: and fear fell on them all, 
and the name of the Lord Jefus was magnified. And many 1§ 
of them that believed came confefling and declaring their 


Sormer ‘practices. And a great number of thofe that had 


. . . : 
ufed inguifitive arts, brought the books], and burned , 
them before them all : and they computed the price of them, 
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and found it to be 7 fifty thoufand picces of filver. So mightily 
did the word of the Lord increafe and prevail. 

‘ After thefe things §, Paul purpofed in fpirit to pafs 
through Macedonia and Achaia, and go to Jerufalem, fay- 
ing, || after [ have been there, I muft alfo fee Rome. . So 
he fent into Macedonia two of thofe that miniftred to 
him, Timothy and Eraftus, but he himfelf ftayed fome time 
in Afia. Now there happened at that time no fmall dif- 
turbance about the way which he taught. For one Deme- 
trius %, a filver-fmith, who made filver * models of Diana’s 
temple, brought no {mall » gain to the artificers: whom 
he got together, and with them the workmen they employed 
about fuch things, and faid, * My friends, ye know that 
by this employment we ¢ get our wealth. And ye fee and 
hear, that not only at Ephefus, but in almoft all Afia, 
this Paul hath perfuaded and perverted many people, fay- 
ing, that they are no gods which are made by hands. So 
that we are not only in danger of this, that the bufinets 
qwe fellow will come ¢ to nothing; but alfo that the temple 
of the great goddefs Diana will] be ‘ defpifed ; and her mag- 
nificence defiroyed, whom all Afia and the whole world 
worfhippeth. * Hearing this and being filled with rage, 
they cried out, faying, Great is Diana of the Ephefians, 
And the whole city was flled with confufion: and they 
rufhed with one accord into the theatre, dragging with 
them Gaius and Ariftarchus f¢zva Macedonians, fellow- 
travellers ® with Paul. And when Paul would have gone 
in unto the people, the difciples would not let him. And 
fome alfo of the chief men of Afia, being his friends, fent 
to him, and defired him not to venture himfelf into the 
theatre. Some therefore cried one thing, and fome another; 
for the aflembly was confufed, and the greater part did 
not know for what they were come together. And they 
brought Alexander forward out of the multitude, the 
Jews urging him on. And Alexander beckoning with the 
hand, would have made a defence to the people. But 
when they knew that he was a Jew, they all cried out with 
one voice, for » near two hours, Great 7s Diana of the Ephe- 
fians. And when the fecretary had appeafed the multitude, 
he faid, Ye men of Ephefus+, what man is there who 
doth not know that the city of the Ephefians is devoted to 
the ! fervice of the great goddefs Diana, and of the image. 


— 





2 Gr. five myriads of filver. 
q by name. 
employ, work. 
rejection. 
h Gr. about. 


§ avere accomplifbed. || that 
v > Gr. bufinefs, 
€ Gr. to 
® Gr. of 
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* Or, medals, Gr. filver temples. 

© Gr. men. “ Gr, have. 
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which fell down from Jupiter ? Since therefore thefe things 36 
are inconteftible, ye “— to be quiet and compofed, and 
to do nothing rafhly. For ye have brought thefe men 37 
hither, who are neither robbers of temples, nor blaf- 
phemers of your goddefs. If Demetrius therefore, and 38 
the artificers that are with him, have a charge againft any 
one, the law-courts are open, and there are Roman pro- 
confuls /ikewife: let them * implead one another. But if 39 
ye are enquiring any thing about other matters ', let it be 
decided in a lawful affembly : for we are in danger of being 40 
charged with fedition for what has happened this day, there 
being no caufe by which we can give a reafon for this con- 
courfe. And when he had faid thefe things, he difmiffed 41 
the aflembly. 
2 CorInTHIANS. Ch. iv. 

¢ But having the fame Spirit of faith, according to what 13 
is written, ‘* I believed, and therefore have I fpoken,” 
we alfo believe, and therefore fpeak: knowing that He, 14 
who raifed up the Lord Jefus, will raife up us alfo by 
Jefus, and prefent us with you. For all thefe things are 15 
for your fakes, that the abundant grace might through 
the * gratitude of many redound to the glory of God. 
For which caufe we are not difheartened: but though 16 
our outward man decayeth, yet the inward man is re- 
newed daily. For our? fhort and light aMi@ion is work- 17 
ing out for us an > infinite and eternal weight of glory, 
as we aim not at the things which are vifible, but * in- 18 
vifible: for thofe, which are vifible, are temporary, but 
the invifible are eternal. For we know that if our V, 
earthly houfe, which is but as + a tent, were diffolved, 
we have a building of God, an houfe not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. And ¢ therefore whil? 2 
we are in this tabernacle we groan, being very defirous 
to be covered with our houfe which is from heaven: 
fiace though ¢ unclothed of this body, yet we fhall not be 3 
found naked. For we who are in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burthened; wherefore we defire, not to be 
wholly unclothed, but to put on © immortality, that the mor- 
tal part may be fwallowed up * in life. 





* Or, join iffue. ! Gr, it fhall be. * Or, thankfgiving, 
or, thankfulnefs. 7 Or, momentary. Gr. for the prefent only, 
> Or, above all degrees of exprefion; or, in a moft tranfcendently 
excellent manner, or, degree. * the. t of. © Gr. 
for. . ¢ ixducktives, as in fome Greek copies # Or, as in others, 
tdurasvc'y being /o clothed, we {hall not, &c. © See 1 Cor. xv. 
53. ‘Gr. by. 
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2Perer. Chi 

¢ Simon Peter, a fervant and an apoftle of Jefus Chrift, 
to them that have obtained like precious faith with us, in 
the righteoufnefs of our God, and of our Saviour Jetus 
Chrift: grace and peace be multiplied unto you, in the 
acknowledgement of God, and of Jefus our Lord; ® as 
his divine power hath given us all things that pertain to 
life and godlinefs, through the ! knowledge of Him who 
hath called us by that glory and virtue, by which are 
given unto us exceeding great and precious promifes ; 
that by thefe ye may become partakers of a divine nature, 
having efcaped the corruption that is in the world through 
luft. 

‘ And * to this giving all] diligence, add to your faith 
fortitude ; and to fortitude knowledge; and to know- 
Jedge temperance; and to temperance patience; and to 
patience piety; and to piety brotherly affection ; and to 
brotherly affection ' charity. For if thefe be in you and 
abound, they will not ™ fuffer you to be idle, nor unfruit- 
ful in the knowledge of our Lord Jefus Chrift. But he, 
that hath not thefe, is blind, or fhort-fighted, having 
forgot his baptifmal purification from his former fins, 
Wherefore, my brethren, be the more diligent thus to 
make your calling and election ® fure; for if ye do thefe 
things ye fhall never ° fall. For fo an entrance fhall be 
adminiftered unto you? abundantly into the everlafting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift.’ 


We have no particular reafon for feleAing the foregoing 
paflages, rather than others; but thefe will ferve to give our 
Readers fome notion of this work. We may juft obferve, that 
there is an unlucky miftake, Matt. x. ver. 2, 3, &c. where 
the names of the apoftles are enumerated ; two of them being 
omitted : and, fome how or another, this has efcaped notice 


in the errata. 





§ Or, for. h Or, a godly life. i Gr. acknowledge- 
ment. K Or, for this reafon, or, in like manner, 1 Or, 
love. ™ Gr. conftitute you. 2 Or, firm, © Or, 
ftumble. P Gr, richly, 
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Arr. III. The Elements of Univerfal Eruditicn, containing an 
Analytical Abridgment of the Sciences, Polite Arts, and Belles 
Lettres, by Baron Bielfeld, Secretary of Legation to the King of 
Pruffia, &c. Tranflated from the laft Edition printed at 
Berlin, by W. Hooper, M.D. 8vo. 3 Vols. 18s. bound. 


Robfon. 1770. 


FTER having lived for many years in the great world, 
the baron Bielfeld was convinced that, at a certain pe- 
riod of life, the greateft happinefs to which a rational man 
can afpire, confifts id enjoying himfelf, the company of a few 
real friends, and the comforts of retirement: and, as he had 
not learned in fociety to hate and to rail at men, he employs 
the leifure of his folitude for the inftruCtion of his own age, and 
of pofterity. Can I be condemned, fays he, when placed 
between two periods, one of which has given me life, and the 
other will give me death, if I try to fill up the interval by an 
occupation that will be ufeful to the rifing generation, who 
are to appear upon the ftage of the world after we have left it ? 
If, not content with coming into the world, exifting, and dying, 
I feek to leave behind me fome traces of my exiftence, to ac- 
quire a pofleffion of intrinfic value, and one that to my laft 
moments will never forfake me °’ 

The tafk which he had undertaken is a noble one, but, 
pethaps, it is too vaft and difficult to be executed, with fuf- 
ficient ability, by any one man. Nature is not lavifh of her 
gifts, and does not often produce a Bacon or a Leibnitz. If 
a man of genius confines his obfervation to a particular art or 
fcience, he is certain to excel in it; but, whilé he would ex- 
tend his remarks to all the arts and fciences, the force of his 
mind is debilitated, and his acquifitions are lame and imperfect. 

We are not to imagine, that baron Bielfeld was equally well 
informed on all the fubjects of which he has treated: he has 
done a great deal if he has givena general furvey of them, 
and has pointed out, to the induftrious ftudent, a more expedi- 
tious method of acquiring knowledge. 

In the introduétion to his work, he communicates fome re- 
flections on erudition in general, and explains the plan which 
he propofed to himfelf. By the word erudition, in its moft ex- 
tenfive fenfe, is meant, the knowledge of every thing within 
the comprehenfion of our faculties. All ufeful arts, ail trades, 
all fciences, even thofe of a lefs important nature, are there- 
fore comprifed under the general idea conveyed by it. It is not, 
however, the intention of our author to range in this immenfe 
held. ¢¢ By the term erudition, fays he, in the courfe of this 
work, we underftood, an ajfemblage of all the fiiences and liberal 

= 3 of which we are to offer a concife and diflinct ana~ 
yfis. 
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The firft difficulty which he encountered, was in the arrange- 
ment of his fyftem. The common divifions of knowledge did 
not pleafe him, and he has certainly fhewn that they are im- 
proper. It was neceflary that he fhould invent a method of his 
own, which might be free from all embarraflment and con- 
fufion. © When we reflect, fays he, on the nature of the 
human mind, we think we perceive three diftin@ faculties, in- 
dependent of fenfation and the will: thefe are the under/landiag, 
the imagination, and the memory: the underftanding examines, 
compares, judges, and reflects; the imagination creates, im- 
proves, and produces; the memory retains and reftores what it 
has retained. Every fcience, every art, feems to appertain to 
one or other of thefe three faculties : we have therefore ranged 
them into three clafles, and divided this treatife into three books : 
the firft of which treats of thofe fciences that emplay the under ftanding ; 
the fecond, thefe that are derived from the imagination; and the third, 
thofe that exercife the memory.’ Such is the arrangement which 
our author has followed ; and the better to eftablifh a due or- 
der in his work, and to imprefs his obfervations with the greater 
force, he has afligned a chapter to each refpective fcience, and. 
has divided each chapter into paragraphs, allotting to the prin- 
cipal fubjeét of each fcience, or doctrine, a particular para- 
graph. 

In examining the fciences which relate to the underftanding, 
he has given the firit place to theology: and he has treated this 
delicate fubject with moderation, As aman of fenfe and a good 
citizen, he leaves bigotry and fuperftition to fanatics, and ac- 
counts thofe as obftinately perverfe, and infufferably vain, who 
imagine that every man, who does not think preci/ely as they 
do, is heretical, and guilty of palpable error. ¢* ‘The ftu- 
dents, fays he, will do right, weil to remember, that there is 
no fect, no communion on earth, that is perfe&ly true in all 
its dogmas ; that there are fome fmall errors in all religions: 
that infallibility never was, nor never will be, the portion of 
humanity. He fhould likewife remember, that the matters 
who teach him, or the books that he reads, are conftantly par- 
tial to the religion they profefs: and that when he has fupported 
a thefis, and confuted his adverfaries in a collegial difpute 
(where his adyerfaries, as well as his preceptors, are of the fame 


fide of the queftion, and will not fail to adjudge him the victory) » 


he fhould be perfuaded, that the victory would not have been 
fu eafily obtained, had he contended with able adverfaries of the 
eppolite religion: he fhould remember, that we triumph with- 
eut glory, when we combat without danger; and let him not 
be vain of his laurels, nor imagine himfelf fome wonderful 
fcholar ; iceing that it is very poilible that he may go off victo- 
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rious from fuch adifpute, that he may receive vaft applaufe 
from his profeffors and his collegues, and at the fame time have 
reafoned like a dolt.’ 

From theology our learned author proceeds to treat of jurif- 
prudence ; and what he has advanced concerning it mutt be 
allowed to have confiderable merit; but we muft confeis, that 
we cannot fubfcribe to feveral of his opinions. He contends, 
that the reafons for which laws are made fhould never be an- 
nexed to them; that the people fhould be taught to rely on the 
wifdom of him or them to whom they have affigned the legil- 
lative power ; that it is repugnant to their dignity to detail to 
the public the motives of their conduét in every particular ; and, 
that the fubmitting of thefe to the examination or criticifm of 
the people, or commentators, or other fuch like reafoners, ferves 
only to enervate the law itfelf, and gives rife toa thoufand falfe 
interpretations, and chicaneries without number. We fhould 
imagine, on the contrary, that the beft method to make laws 
refpected, is to enumerate the caufes which have given rife to 
them. The people furely will be more apt to rely on the wii- 
dom of a legiflature, where the motives of its acts are made 
public, than where they are kept in the dark, and know not 
the reafons of thofe maxims by which they are to be governed, 
They will likewife be lefs alarmed with fufpicions. Befides, 
at the diftance of years, the alterations, it is obvious, which 
take place in fociety and in manners, render thofe laws inex- 
plicable, which have no introduction or preamble to illuftrate 
their intentions. The fpirit of them is loft, and occafion is 
given for the moft arbitrary and unjuft decifions. A nation of 
flaves may fubmit to laws, of which they underftand neither the 
force nor the defign : but it is not fo with a people who have a 
value for their natural rights. A tyrant may dictate to the 
former: but the motives of regulations which concern the 
latter, muft be explained to them, ; 

In the chapter which treats of political law, our learned au- 
thor has exhibited an‘analytical abridgment of the public law, 
or conftitution, of Germany, which is of all others the moitt 
complicate: and on this fubjeét he difcovers no lefs erudition 
than perfpicuity. What he has laid down concerning it may 
ferve as a model for the method in which the conattitutions of 
the other ftates of Europe may be examined. 

_ What he has faid concerning the Roman or civi! law is more 
liable to exception. ¢ To fpeak plainly, fays he, this fo famous 
book [he had been fpeaking of the Cz-pus Furis} abounds with 
infufferable abfurdities, and a pedantilm that is repugnant to 
cood fenfe. [ juft now opened it by chance, where it treats 
dgpatria poteflate, and it there fays, The futhir may life his autho- 


"ily over the fon by feveral ways; fil, when the father dies; fe- 
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condly, when the fon dies, &c. Are not thefe happy difcoveries? 
and it is no exaggeration when we fay, that there is fcarce a 
page in the Corpus ‘furis that does not contain fimilar infipidi- 
ties, and that is not at fhameful variance with the common 
fenfe of mankind.’ The baron Bielfeld fhould have remem- 
bered, that in all elementary books, (for it is againft Juftinian’s 
inftitutes that he has chiefly levelled his attack) it is impoflible 
to be too minute or explicit. Many obvious particulars muft 
be infifted upon, and many diftin@ions made, which though 
they appear frivolous to the man of letters, are of real ufe to 
the ftudent. When men arrive at an excellence in any branch 
of fcience, they are too apt to defpife the fteps by which they 
attained it; and to give way to a fupercilious arrogance, in 
which there is more of vanity than reafon. The refpect which 
has been paid to the Roman laws by all the nations of Europe, 
ough: to have taught our author to have exprefled himfelf on 
this head with more modefty. ‘ 

Under the divifion of jurifprudence, our author has attempted 
to give the outlines of the feodal fyftem ; but it does not appear 
to us, that, on this fubject, he is entirely fatisfa@tory. He has 
not entered fufficiently into the hiftory of it. In the fituation 
in which the barbarous nations found themfelves when they 
fettled in their conquefts, this policy was productive of the 
greateft advantages ; and it was not till their manners had been 
confiderably improved that it became inconvenient and oppref- 
five, It is only in the laft light that the baron Bielfeld has con- 
fidered it; and perhaps, after all that different authors have 
written concerning this fingular fyftem, there is ftill wanting a 
treatife, which feleCting every thing concerning it from that 
chaos of matter and of laws, which is prefented in the collec- 
tions about the middle-ages, fhall exhibit, in a minute detail, 
its rife and progrefs, its conveniences and defects. 

The chapter which treats of criminal law is curious and in- 
terefting. Our author, however, would have rendered it ftill 
more valuable, if, inftead of a fimple enumeration of crimes, 
he had entered into the hiftory of them. What he has written 


concerning punifhments, is full of humanity and good 


fenfe. 

The military law, and the mercantile and exchange laws, he 
has explained with fufficient precifion; and to the medical 
ftudent, he has pointed out a very full and confiftent method of 
inveftigation and ftudy. He has treated of the different branches 
of philofophy at confiderable length; and the obfervations 
which he has made in this divifion, he has introduced with the 
following reflections : 

‘ That defire of happinefs which is fo natural to mankind, 
that it becomes the motive of all their labours, and the {pr. 3g 
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of every action, it was that defire, I fay, which alone gave 
birth to philofophy in the earlieft ages of the world. Each 
niortal, by following this inftin&, doubtlefs endeavours to ren- 
der his condition more advantageous, that is, to render himfelf 
happy ; but as all men have not either fufficient difcernment, or 
fufficient opportunity, to difcover the path that leads to felicity, 
fome among them have arofe, who have perfuaded others that 
they had difcovered that path, or at leaft, that they applied 
themfelves exprefly in the fearch of it; and have eftablifhed 
celebrated fchools, where they might point it out to their 
fellow-citizens. Thefe new guides, in the career of good for- 
tune, have called the fcience that.leads to happinefs by the name 
of wifdom; and confequently, their doctrine the love of wifdom, 
which is expreffled by the Greek word philofophy. 

‘ It is naturally and morally impoffible for all mankind to 
behold the fame objeét from the fame point of view; and con- 
fequently there foon arofe, among thofe mafters of philofophy, 
different opinions concerning happinefsy and the road that leads 
to it: from hence came the different fyftems in philofophy, 
and thofe famous difputes, which at this day appear to us fo in- 
fipid and frivolous. All that there is of certainty in this mat- 
ter is, that none of thefe philofophers perceived that the happi- 
nefs of each individual refides in his opinion: and it is with 
reafon that opinion has been called the queen of the world. Paffion 
is nothing but a vehement defire we have to fatisfy our opinion 
in what we think capable of procuring our felicity. Every man 
derides and cenfures his neighbour for his bad tafte in this pur- 
fuit, and for the choice of the object that is to render him 
happy. The covetous blame the prodigal ; the fcholar retiring 
to his ftudy, condemns the courtier immerfed in the diffipations 
of the world; the petit maitre, in return, laughs at the fcholar; 
the cohnoifleur in paintings, in antiquities, or natural curiofi- 
tres, cannot account for that exceffive love which the mifer has 
for his money ; the ufurer fhrugs his fhoulders, and is aftonifhed 
that any one fhould mifpend his time in the purfuit of learning ; 
the man of fanétity, lifting his eyes towards heaven, laments 
the wretched tafte for earthly enjoyments ; and the man of the 
world, in his turn, ridicules the enthufiaft ; in a word, each 
one is unable to account for his neighbour’s tafte ; and no one 
is fatisfied, but in proportion as he is able to gratify his favourite 
paffion, that is, what in his opinion conftitutes human happi- 
nefs. It is apparent that we do not {peak here of eternal happi- 
nefs, for that is the object of theology, but of temporal felicity ; 
which the mereft bauble is as able to procure as any thing of real 
ufe. It is pleafant enough, however, to hear a philofopher 
Cry out, Mortals, you cannot be happy, but by fuch and fuch means, 
vi by fuch and juch maxims; but he forgets that the happinefs of 
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a woman frequently confifts in a diamond or trinket 5 and that 
of a courtier in a title or riband. 

¢ The inquiry after happinefs alone, and the duties which 
refult from that inquiry, is far from being an immenfe affair ; 
the fubje& is foon exhaufted. The mafter in philofophy, how- 
ever, muft live, and to live he muft be employed and amufed, 
and for that reafon new fubjecis muft be provided. To this 
firtt motive a fecond was added: the defire of happinefs necef- 
farily produced a defire of inftruction ; and by that means cu- 
riofity and utility were both gratified at the fame time. The 
philofophers were a fet of men who devoicd themfelves by pro- 
feffion to the exercife of reafon ; and it is not furprizing that they 
extended by degrees their ratiocinations to all objects that were 
fufceptible of it, and efpecially to fuch as had any affinity with 
their firft inftitute, or that required a complicated, deep, and 


dificult inveftigation. Infenfibly, therefore, they extended . 


their inquiries to the caufe of all things; afcended to the firft 
principle of all beings ; and placed true felicity in that profouad 
knowledge, according to the expreffion of Lucretius, 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognofcere caufas.’ 

In the chapter concerning the law of nature, our author 
combats very ftrongly that opinion, which confiders the natural 
{tate of man as a ftate of folitude and war. He ridicules ac- 
cordingly the inconceivable trouble which fo many learned 
men have given themfelves, in order to difcover the origin of 
focicties. He imagines that the ftate of man in fociety is his 
natural ftate; and it may not perhaps be difagreeable to our 
readers, to attend to the reafonings which he has employed 
in fupport of his theory. | 

‘ Love, the firft principle of the univerfe, and of all that is 
in the univerfe, infpires all beings with a natural inclination to 
unite. ‘The birds that hover in the air, the animals that inhabit 


the earth, and the fifh that poffefs the waters, all live in a kind. 


of, fociety, that has laws which are proportionate to their 
nature and their wants. Beafts, birds, and the inhabitants of 
the floods, aflemble at the approach of danger; the bees afiift 
each other in their exigencies ; and a cock, in a farmer’s yard, 
will defend the hen of his fellow cock: it is only neceflary to 
obferve the face of nature, in order to be convinced that the 
idea of property takes place among all animals; and this pro- 
perly is the neceflary and abfolute confequence of felf-love, of 
the defire of prefervation, and of happinefs, which is natural 
to every being that exifts. To abridge this argument, let us 
return to man, and confider him as in a ftate of perfeét folitude. 
Will not the firft queftion be, How came he there? Is not his 
very exiftence a proof of a prevjous fociety ? But let us con- 
fider him again as perfectly unconnected, if it be poffible, and 

without 
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without any regard to his origin: will he not conftantly feel a 
natural impulfe to propagate his fpecies ? And will he not in- 
ceflantly feek a companion to fatisfy that defire ? And if he find 
ond.“is not this the commencement of fociety ? 

© But let us go ftill farther. From this firft fociety, a 
third human being is produced. In what ftate does he come 
into the world? Without the leaft power to provide for his 
wants; he would perifh at the moment of his birth, if nature 
had not given his parents a love towards him, an inclination 
to nourifh and fupport him. ‘The author of nature has given 
milk to his mother, for his fuftenance, and force to the father, 
to protect the mother and the child, and procure them fub- 
fiftence. Are not thefe manifeft proofs of the natural and ab- 
folute neceflity of fociety ? But from the fame father and mo- 
ther are born feveral children ; and thefe forma family. Thefe 
children render to their parents, in old age, what they have 
received from them in their infancy; they defend them from 
injuries, and fupply them with necetiaries, when their frength 
has forfaken them. [Is this innate love, this attachment, or, 
if you pleafe, inftinét, which men and bru:es have for thofe 
beings to which they have given exiftence, a matter of no con- 
fideration? Do not the fmalleft of the feathered tribe, who 
purfue through the air thofe birds of prey that have robbed them 
of their young, and endeavour, at the rifk of their own lives, 
by inceflant efforts and ]amentations to regain them ; and thefe 
very birds, who reft unconcerned, or even hide themfelves in 
their nefts, when the bird of prey pafles by with other young 
ones of the fame tribe in his talons (an object that the country 
daily affords) do not thefe, I fay, prove that property is a na- 
tural and infeparable attribute of the exiftence of every being ? 
Does not the mother in this inftance cry out, it is my child! 
And is man formed differently? Is he born without love, and 
without intereft? Has nature no concern in the formation of 
focieties ? You ridiculous inventers of paradoxes! will you ne- 
ver hearken to her voice? If a family is in want of neceflary 
fuftenance, or is threatened with fome danger, in either cafe it 
feeks the aid of fome neighbouring family ; thefe families be- 
come by thefe means united: love performs the reft: by love 
a great number of families are united. Here we fee the origin 
of all fociety. But focieties muft have laws, that is, relations 
which arife from the nature of things. The idea of a fociet 
naturally implies therefore, that of property and of laws ; for 
to imagine a fociety without property and natural laws, is to 
conceive a chimera, an impoffibility. And from hence arifes 
the origin of the laws of nature.’ 

The article which examines the mathematical fciences is 


’ , ; 
compofed with great care and attention ; and our author con- 
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cludes with it his firft. book. In our next number, we thall 
attend him through his fecond and third books, and fhall ven- 
ture to pronounce in general, concerning the merits of his. 


work. St. 


ie 


Art.1V. The Gentleman’s and Connoiffeur’s Didtionary of Pain- 
ters, Containing a coniplete Collection and Account of the maf? dt- 
fringuifoed Artifis, who have flourifbed in the Art of Painting, at 

Rome, Venice, Naples, Florence, and other Cities of Ltaly ; in 
Holland, Flanders, England, Germany, or France; from the 
Year 1250, when the Art of Painting was revived by Cimabue, 
to the Year 1767 ; including above Five Hundred Years, and the 
Number of Artifis amounting to near One Thoufand Four Hlun- 
dred. Extraéted from the moft authentic Writers who have treated 
on the Subjeé? of Painting, in Latin, Italian, Sparifh, Engtifh, 
French, and Low Dutch. To which are added, two Catalogues ; 
the one, a Catalogue cf the Difciples of the moft famous Mafers ; 
for the Ufe of thofe who defire to obtain a critical Knowledge of 
the different Hands, and Manners, of the different Schoals.—The 
other, a Catalogue of thofe Painters who imitated the Works of the 
eminent Maflers fo exatily, as to have their Copies frequently mif- 
taken for Originals The Whole being digefted in a more ecfy and 
inflrudzive Method than hath hitherto appeared; and calculated for 
general Entertainment and Infirudtion, as well as for the particu- 
bar Ufe of the Admirers and Profeffars of the Art of Painting. By 
the Rev. M. Pilkington, A. M. Vicar of Donabate and Pore 
traine, in the Diocefe of Dublin. 4to. 11. 1s, in Boards, 
Cadell. 1770. tlhe 7” 
i R. Pilkington fays, that an eager inclination to improve 
v ¥ bimfeif in the knowledge of the art of painting induced 





hinr to read a great number of the lives of painters. Whether 
tnis was more likely to anfwer his purpofe than reading the 
Jives of Carpenters would have been to make him a good care 
penter, we fhall not enquire; but in this Dictionary he has 
extracted all that he found relating to the particular excellen- 
cies or defects of the feveral arcifts, in their ftyle of painting, 
colouring, and penciling, rejecting all that has been recorded 
of their fingularics in public and private life, their morals and 
manner of living, which he found, he fays, very tedious and 
uncntertaining. This Dictionary therefore is by no means 
what he calls it in his preface, * a complete colletion of the 
Lives. of the painters,’ but only a general account of their 
Works, and a defcription of the manner in which they pradtifed 
their art, It appears to have been extracted with great labour 
from more than fixty different works in various languages, very 

few of which are jn our own, meee 
Prefixed to this work is an explanation of many of the tech- 
nical terms of the art: it contains, however, much of the cant 
of 
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of the connoiffeur, of which the reader is left to make Englifh 
as he can. The fuppofed difcovery of the crofs on which Chrift 
fuffered, the Author calls the invention of it, and he talks of the 
tone of a colour, which is not lefs a perverfion of the language 
of common fenfe, than if he had talked of the colour of a tone. 
It is fcarce neceflary to fay that no {kill in the art can be 
obtained from this Digtionary, or any other; but perhaps the 
Reader might expe@ fomething which would enable him to di- 
{tinguifh the works of one maiter from another, in which how- 
ever he will very often be difappointed. ‘Ivhe Author fays in 
his preface, that almoft every artift is remarkable for fome one 
predominant tint of colouring ; but the tint, which thus diftin- 
cuifhes an artift, is feldom mentioned in the account of him-and 
his works. In the preface, Teniers is faid to be diftinguifhed 
by agrey; but we find no mention of the prevalence of this 
tint under the name of the mafter. Great care however is taken 
to acquaint the Reader with imitations of great mafters that 


have been taken for originals: Van Alen, or Olen, fays this . 


Author, imitated Hondekoeter with fuch furprifing exaétnefs, 
that the moft fagacious connoiffeurs were puzzled to determine 
which was the original and which the copy. But when this is 
the cafe, would not any but a connoifleur think the pictures 
of equal value? 

The work is not wholly deftitute of curious particulars, tho’ 
it muft be confefled that they are thinly f{cattered ; among thefe 
are the following : 

‘ Cexfare Arcthufi was invited by the duke of Ferrara to vifit his 
cqurt, and received there with extraordinary refpect. That prince 
fat to him for his pertrait, admired the performance highly, gave 
him evident proofs not only of his favour, but of his friendthip and 
efteem ; and having at laft concluded, that his generous treatment 
of Arethufi muft inevitably have fecured his gratitude (if not his 
affection) he freely acquainted him with his real inducement for in- 
viting him to Ferrara. Confiding in the integrity of the painter ; 
he told him, there was a lady in that city, whofe portrait he wifhed 
to poffefs ; but, it muft be procured in fg fecret a manner, as neither 
to be fufpected by the lady herfelf, nor any of her friends. He pro- 
mifed an immenfe reward.to Arethufi, if he was fuccefsful and fecret ; 
but threatened him with the utmoitt feverity of his refentment, if 
ever he fuffered the fecret to tranfpire. 

‘ The artift watched a proper opportunity to fketch the likenefs 
of the lady, unnoticed by any; and having fhewn it to the duke, he 
feemed exceedingly ftruck with the refemblance, as well as the grace- 
ful air of the figare, and ordered Arethufi to paint a portrait from 
that fketch, as delicately as he poffibly could ; but above all things 
recommended it to him, to preferve it from every eye but his own, 

* When the picture was finifhed, the painter himfelf beheld it 


wjth admiration, and thought it would be injurious to his fame, to - 


€yaceal from the world a performance, which he accounted perfe& ; 
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and through an excefs of pride and vanity, he privately fhewed it te 
feyeral of his friends, who could not avoid commending the work, 
while they detefted the folly and ingratitude of the artift. 

© The fecret thus divulged, circulated expeditioufly ; it foon 
reached the ears of the lady, and her family, who were exceedingly 
irritated ; and the duke appeared fo highly enraged, at the treachery 
_ of Arethufi, that he was almoft provoked to put him to death ; but, 
he only banifhed him for ever from his dominions.’ 

Fra. Bartolomeo Baccio, who flourifhed at the end of the 
15th century, is fuppofed to have invented the image with 
moveable limbs called by the painters a Layman, and now in 
univerfal ufe. Over this machine he threw the draperies to 
obferve their natural folds. 

A remarkable incident happened to Peter Balton, a painter 
of Jandfcape and hiftory, born at Antwerp. When he was ¢ at 
the court of the emperor, that prince engaged him to paint a 
Jandfcape, with a great number of figures, Balton chofe for his 
fubje& S. John preaching in the defart, which afforded him an 
opportunity. of filling his defign with a numerous variety of 
auditors. To every one of them he gave a ftrong and proper 
expreffion of attention to the principal figure ; every individual 
having its eyes directed to the preacher. But the emperor, 
from fome motive that never was difcovered, ordered a mon- 
ftrous elephant to be painted in the place of the faint; fo that 
the whole auditory feemed then only to exprefs an aftonifhment 
at the unweildy bulk and fhape of the animal; nor was the 
picture ever altered. 

‘ By fome it was conjectured that the emperor meant it only 
as a piece of humour and drollery ; by others, it was imputed 
to a contempt for the artift ; but, by all the ecclefiaftics, it was 
afcribed to a contempt for religion.’ 

In this article it may be obferved that the event is referred to 
no time, and confequently the title of emperor to no perfon; 
a defect which, we are forry to fay, very frequently occurs in 
this work. In what year an artift was born, or died, or what 
was his age, are particulars not always to be known; but the 
time in which he wrought may always be afcertained within 
twenty or thirty years, efpecially if he painted portraits. 

A fingular adventure happened to David Beck, a portrait- 
painter of Sweden, the difciple of Vandyck: ¢ As he travelled 
through Germany he.was fuddenly taken ill at his inn, and was 
laid out as a corpfe, feeming to all appearance quite dead. 
His valets exprefied the ftrongeft marks of grief for the lofs of 
their mafter, and while they fat befide his bed, they drank very 
freely, by way of confolation. 

* At laft, one of them, who grew much intoxicated, faid to 
his companions, our mafter was fond of his glafs while he was 
alive ; and out of gratitude, let us give him a glafs now he is’ 

dead 
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dead. As the reft of the fervants aflented to the propofal, he 
raifed up the head of his mafter,. and endeavoured to pour fome 
of the liquor into his mouth. — By the fragrance of the wine, 
or probably, by a fmall quantity that imperceptibly got down 
his throat, Beck opened his eyes; and the fervant being excef- 
fively drunk, and forgetting that his mafter was confidered as 
dead, compelled him to {wallow what wine remained in the 
glafs. ; , 

‘ The painter gradually revived, and by proper management 
and care recovered perfectly, and elcaped an interment.’ 

It is fufpected that leaving the court of Sweden againft the 
inclination of the queen Chriitina, fhe cauied him to be poifoned : 
ne died at the Hague, a young man, being but 34, 1n the year 
1656. ; 

Two particulars are recorded of Cornelius Bega, which re- 
lating to the fame man are remarkable. He was a land{cape 
painter, born at Haerlem in 16203 his morals are faid to have 
been fo.depraved that his father, after many ineffectual remon- 
{trances, difowned him.: he, in return, caft off the name of 
his father, which was Begeyn, and aflumed that of Bega, But 
the man thus ftigmatized for deprayity of manners, had a mind 
capable of the moft difinterefted affeciion, and the nobleft forti- 
tude; for a woman with whom he bad a tender though not a 
lawful connection, falling fick of the plague, Bega fhut himfelf 
up with her,, and notwithftanding all the entreaties and remon- 
ftrances of his friends and the phyficians, continued to attend 
her to the laft moment of her life, and catching the difeafe of 
her, furvived, her but a few days. 

In the account here given of Chriftopher le Blond, a miniature 
portrait painter, known at Rome in1716; he is faid to have fet 
up a kind of manufacture of painting, or impreffing colours on 
paper from copper-plates, fo as to appear very like paintings in oil. 
Mr. Pilkington fays, that he might have fucceeded to his wifh, 


‘but for his diffolute morals ; yet he immediately adds, that one 


Laftman and others, who. had equal capacity, whofe conduct 
was difcreet, and whofe morals were regular, had made the 
fame attempt before, with no better fucce(s than le Blond. 
But if le Blond failed merely by the diflolutenefs of his morals, 
it is not eafy to. conceive how they came to fail whofe raorals 
were not diffolute. 

The following remarkable incident is related of Brouwer, or 
Brauwer, a contemporary of Rubens: 

* Brouwer going to.Antwerp was taken up asa fpy, and impri- 
foned in the fame place where the duke D’Aremberg was confined. 
That nobleman had an intimate friendfhip with Rubens, who often 
went to vifit him in his confinement; and the duke having obferved 


the genius of Brouwer (by fome flight tketches which he drew with 
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black lead) without knowing who he was, defired Rubens to bring 


with him at his next vifit, a palette and pencils for a painter, who 
was in cuftody along with him. 

‘ The materials requifite for painting were given to Brouwer, who 
took for his fubjeét a group of foldiers, who were playing at cards 
in a corner of the prifon; and when the picture was finifhed, and 
fhewn to Rubens, he cried out, that it was painted by Brouwer, 
whofe works he had often feen, and as often admired. ‘The duke, 
delighted with the difcovery, fet a proper value on the performance ; 
and although Rubens offered fix hundred guilders for it, the duke 
would by no means part with it, but prefented the painter with a 
much larger fum. 

‘ Rubens immediately exerted all his intereft to obtain the en- 
largement of Brouwer, and procured it by becoming his furety ; he 
took him into his own houfe, cloathed, and maintained hin ; and 
took pains to make the world more acquainted with his merit. But 
the levity of Brouwer’s temper would not fuffer him to continue long 
with his benefaétor ; nor would he confider his fituation in any other 
light than as a ftate of confinement. He therefore quitted Rubens, 
and died not long after, deftroyed by a diffolute courfe of life.’ 

It may perhaps be of fome advantage to the art of painting to 
record excellence that has been acquired not by ftudying the an- 
tique, as itis called, but nature; the great original which it is the 

erfection of this art juftly to reflect. Claude Lorrain was born in 
1600 and bred a paftry-cook ; he was little indebted for inftruction 
to any mafter, but having learnt the firft pra€tical rudiments of 
the art, he derived his principles from the fountain head, make 
ing all his ftudies in the open fields, where he frequently con- 
tinued from the rifing till the fetting of the Sun; it was his 
cuftom to fketch whatever he thought beautiful or ftriking; 
and every curious tinge of light, on all kinds of objects, he 
marked in his fketches of a fimilar colour, and thefe he improved 
into landfcapes, which are univerfally allowed to be fuperior to 
thofe of all other artifts who have painted in the fame ftyle. He 
therefore who would rival this great mafter fhould certainly take 
the fame method to excell, and inftead of copying his copy, 
tranfcribe the fame great original with the fame attention and 
perfeverance. 

It was alfo the practice of Claude Lorrain in order to avoid a 
repetition of the fame fubje&, and to prevent the obtrufion of 
pictures upon the public in his name which he did not paint, to 
draw in a paper book, the defigns of all the pictures which he 
fent abroad, and on the back of the drawings to write the 
name of the purchafer: this book, which he intitled Libro di 
Verita, is now in the pofleffion of the duke of Devonfhire. 

Corregio was alfo an imitator of nature; he is faid by the 
force of his own genius, obferving the appearance of natural ob- 
jects, firft to have brought the art of forefhortening figures to 
perfection ; the novelty and beauty which this produced in the | 
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ith which he adorned domes and ceilings, was the fub- 
+ babe admiration. ‘The other graces which diftinguifh 
Ae pencil are peculiarly his own, and not derived from the 


matter. 
— : furely ftrange that an author who has recorded thefe 
effects of genius and induftry, working upon nature, fhould 
pathetically lament the fate of an artift, born with the happieft 
talents, who wanted opportunities to ftudy the antique; yet 
{peaking of our countryman Dobfon, who painted Portraits in 
the time of Charles the firft, he fays, had he but /een Italy, had 
he but beheld an antique, he might have equalled the beft portrait 


painters that ever lived. 
As there is fomething fingular in the account of Pietro 


Facini, we have extracted that article at length as a {pecimen of 


the Author’s manner. 
‘Pierro Facini. Painted Hiftory. Died 1602, aged 42. 

‘ He was born at Bologna in 1560, where he accidentally hap- 
pened to be a difciple of Annibal Caracci; having acquired that ad- 
vantage by an uncommon incident, which introduced him to the 
acquaintance of Annibal, and eftablifhed a durable friendfhip be- 
tween them. , 

‘ As Facini paffed by the houfe of Annibal, he had the curiofity 
to go into the academy of that famous matter, to look on his dif- 
ciples, drawing, and defigning ; and while he was attentively en- 
gaged in obferving their work, he feemed fo wrapped up in deep 
meditation, that one of the fcholars, out of drollery, drew the like- 
nefs of Facini with black chalk, and in a ftrong charatter of cari- 
cature. 

‘ The drawing was immediately handed about among the difci- 
ples, to the univerfal mirth of the fociety, and the mortification of 
him who was made the fubject for ridicule. But, when at laft the 
caricature was fhewn to Facini, and he faw the real caufe of fuch 
extravagant buffoonery, he took up a piece of charcoal, and al- 
though he never had learned to draw, or defign, he tketched the 
likenefs of the perfon who‘ had turned him to ridicule, fo ftrongly, 
and in fo ludicrous a manner, that the fubjeé&t for laughter was in- 
tirely changed ; and Annibal, ftruck with admiration, to fee fuch 
an uncommon effort of genius, generoufly offered to be his inftructor 
in the art. 

‘ He foon made a wonderful progrefs, under fo ingenious a pre- 
ceptor, and in a fhort time furpaffed all the other difciples, fo as 
to become the object of their envy, as he before had been the object 
of their contempt. He poflefled a ready and lively invention ; his 
colouring was exceedingly pleafing ; and his touch was free. His at- 
titudes were juft, and well chofen ; the airs of his heads were graceful, 
and genteel ; and in fome of his compolitions, he fhewed great {kill 
in difpofing a number of figures in proper groupes, and giving them 
actions that were lively, and fpirited. The whole was excellently 
relieved by judicious maffes of light and fhadow ; yet he was fome- 
times incorrect, and often fhewed too much of the mannerift. 
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¢ At Bologna is feen a large compofition painted by this mafter. fe 
reprefents the Marriage of S. Catherine, who is attended by four 
faints, the reputed protectors of Bologna. This picture is excellently 
coloured, and touched in the flyle of Baroccio ;. but it is incorrect in 
the defign, and there is an appearance of too much of the mannerift. 
The boys,.in that compofition, are very finely painted; and their 
colouring is beautiful, and true. Alfo in the Pembroke collection 
at Wilton, there is a picture of Facini, of which the fubje& is, 
Chrift and three difciples, with Mary kneeling, and weeping on ac. 
count of her brother Lazarus who 1s dead.’ 

We fhall difmifs this work with an extraG from the account 
which is given of the celebrated Rembrant Van Ryn. As the 
manner or ftyle of this artift is more generally known than per 
haps any other, a greater nuinber of our readers will be able to 
judge how far the author’s defcription of it is juft, or would 
convey an idea of it correfpondent to that which they have 
conceived fiom the pictures or prints of this artift. ‘ 

The author having obferved that this great mafter formed his 
own manner intirely by the ftudy and imitation of nature, pro- 
ceeds to deicribe it thus: 

‘ The invention of Rembrant was very fertile, and his imagina- 
tion lively and active; but his compofition, notwithftanding it was 
remarkable for ftrength of expreflion, was deftitute of grandeur ; and 
although his genius was full of fire, yet he wanted elevation of 
thought, and had little or no notion of grace, or elegance, It has 
been faid, that if Rembrant had vifited Rome, his tafte would have 
been proportionably refined; and that the knowledge of the antique, 
added to his other eminent qualifications, might have produced a 
mafter equal to the moit exalted charaéter. But, that this would . 
certainly have been the effect of his vifiting Italy, may juftly be 
doubted, when the prevalence of habit is confidered ; when his mind 
was ftored with ideas, taken from grofs and heavy nature, to which 
he had been familiarized from his infancy ; and if it be alfo parti- 
cularly confidered, that he took pains to furnjfh himfelf with a col- 
Jeftion of the fineft Italian prints, drawings, and defigns, many df 
them taken from the antiques, which he feems to have ftudied with 
pleafure, but without the {malleft improvement of his tafte. It ap- 
pears as if he had more folid delight in contemplating his own re- 
pofitory of old draperies, armour, weapons, and turbans, which he 
jocularly calied his antiques, than he ever felt from furveying ‘the 
works of the Grecian artifts, or the compofitions of Raphael. 

‘ As to his colouring it was furprizing ; his carnations are as true, 
as freth, and as perfect, in the tubjects he painted, as they appear 
in the works of Titian, or any other mafter ; with this only differ- 
ence, that the colouring of Titian will admit of the neareft infpec- 
tion, whereas that of Rembrant muft be viewed at a convenient di- 
flance ; and then an equal degree of union, forces and harmony, 
may be obferved in both. " 

* His portraits are confeffedly excellent; but, by his being ac- 
cuftomed to pmitate nature exactly, and the nature he imitated being 
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always of the heavy kind, his portraits, though admirable in refpect 
of the likenefs, and the look of life, want grace and dignity, in the 
airs and attitudes. In regard to other particulars, he was fo exact 
in giving the true refemblance of the perfons who fat to him, that 
he diftinguifhed the predominant feature, and charatter, in every 
face, without endeavouring to improve or embellifh it. And, in 
many of his heads, may be feen fuch a minute exactnefs, that he re- 
prefented even the hairs of the beard, and the wrinkles of old age; 
yet,, af a proper diftance, the whole has an effect that aftonifhes: for 
he Mnftated his model in fo true, fo plain, and fo faithful a manner, 
that every portrait appears animated, and as if ftarting from the 
anvas. : s 
"a His local colours are extremely good ; he perfeétly underftood the 
principles of the Chiaro-Scuro ; and it is reported, that he generally 
ainted in a chamber fo contrived as to admit but one ray of light, 
and that from above. The lights in his pictures were painted with 
a body of colour unufually thick, as if the artift had an intention 
rather to model than to paint ; but he knew the nature and property 
of each particular colour fo thoroughly, that he placed every tint 
in its proper place; and, by that means, avoided the neceflity of 
breaking and torturing his colours, and preferved thesn in their full 
frefhnefs, beauty, and lutftre. 

‘ One of his greateft defets appeared in his ey the naked ; 
for in fuch figures he was exceffively incorrect ; the bodies were either 
too grofs, or too lean; the extremities too fmall, or too great; and 
the whole figures generally out of proportion. But in other parts of 
his, fuch as colouring, expreffion, and the force produced by lights 
and fhadows happily and harmonioufly oppofed, he had few equal 
to him, and none fuperior.’ 

Upon this extract we fhall only remark that it does not feem 
to have been neceflary for Rembrant to go to Rome to improve 
his manner. If he copied, with almoft unequalled excellence, 
the nature that he faw, he might have copied graceful nature 
equally well, without having recourfe to the copies which had 
been made of it by others. Graceful obje&s, if his genius had 
Jed him to felect them, were eafily to be found, and if he has 
not transferred them to his works, it was not becaufe he did not 
travel, but becaufe he wanted tafte. 

Several ‘painters are occafionally mentioned in the courfe of 
this work, whofe names are not found in the alphabetical 
feries, and of whom therefore no account is given ; particularly 
Giulio Borgianni, {aid to be the preceptor of his brother Orazio 
Borgianni, and Celio his competitor at Rome, who is faid to 
have broke his heart. 

Many furprizing inftances of the facility and expedition with 
which fome artifts executed their performances are given, of 
which the following is the moft remarkable; Philip Roos com« 
monly called Rofa de Tivoli, who flourifhed near the end of the 
17th century, being known to Count Mertinetz the Imperial 
ambaflador (to what court is not faid) the Count laid a wager 
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with a Swedifh general, that Tivoli would paint a picture of a 
three quarter's fize, while they were playing a fingle game at - 
cards. The game lafted about half an hour, and the painter 
won the wager, having in that time finifhed a landfcape of thie 
fize propofed, with one figure and fevera] fheep and goats. 

_ Upon the whole this dictionary contains what a great number 
of volumes mutt be fearched to find; and, to thofe who delire to 
know what it relates, is a valuable performance. H X 
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Art. V. The Hiftory of the Lower Empire; beginning from Con- 
frantine the Great. Tranflated from the French of M. te 
Beau. Volume the Firft. 8vo. Davies. 5s: 3d. boards, 


1770. 
HE tranfaétions of the Roman republic have been illuf- 
trated and adorned by very able and intelligent writers; 

but that immenfe period, which occurs, from the battle of 
Actium to the deftruction of the empire, has not been fo ° 
fortunate. It is a more agreeable tafk to attend the rife 
and grandeur of a nation, than to trace the fteps of ‘its 
decline. If we would be acquainted, however, with men, 
we muft behold them in every fituation; we muft examine 
them in that ftate of corruption and debafement, in which 
they appear, when opprefled by a military defpotifm, and 
diffolved in luxury, as well as when they are diftinguifhed 
by conquelts, and are advancing towards perfection. -The 
fcenes, which are prefented to an hiftorian in the lattet 
fituation, are lively and brilliant; and cannot fail of being 
highly interefting. In the former fituation, the uniformity 
of the tranfactions is apt to difguft, but the difplay of the © 
politics of a court, offers to him a large field for political 
difcernment ; and, if he fhould not always furnifh entertain« 
ment, he will make ample amends to his readers, by the in- 
ftru€tion which he will communicate. The former period re- 
quires the keen obfervation of a philofopher: the talents of an 
orator are more {uitable to the Jatter. 

M. le Beau has given us the following fhort view of the 
nature of his fubject. _ ¢ ‘The work I undertake is the hiftory of 
the old age of the Roman empire: it was at firft vigorous, and 
the decline of the ftate was not fenfibly perceived till under the 
defcendants of Theodofius. From that time to its entire fall, is 
a {pace of more than a thoufand years.. The power-of the 
Romans had the fame confiftence as their works. It required 
many ages and repeated blows to fhake and overthrow it; and 
when I confider on one fide the weaknefs of the emperors, on the 
other, the efforts of fo many nations who fucceffively encroach 
upon the empire, and on the broken parts of it eftablith all the 
kingdoms of Europe on this fide the Rhine and the Danubey § 
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think I fee an old palace, “which ftill fupports itfelf by its bulk, 
and the firmnefs of its ftruéture, but is left unrepaired, and 
ftrangers by degrees demolifh, and at length deftroy it, to make 
their advantage of its ruins.’ | 

The firft volume of his work, which is now offered to the 
public in an Englifh verfion, contains the reign of Conftantine 5 
© an era in which (to ufe his language) the Chriftian reli ion 
was refcued from the hands of executioners, to be invefted with 
the imperial purple.’ . This important reign, he examines with 
the attention it deferves ; and his narration, though minute, 18 
not tedious. Many faé&ts which were doubtful he has been able 
to afcertain; and to a period, which has hitherto been involved 
in obfcurity, he has given dignity and luftre. 

Having, in a fhort introduction, prepared his reader for 
entering with him on the hiftory of Conftantine, he gives an 
account ‘of the birth and defcent of that emperor, and of the 
projets formed by Galerius to deftroy him. He then mentions 
his efcape to Conftantius, who received with the utmoft joy, 
a fon, whom misfortunes had rendered dearer to him. With 
his father, Conftantine paffes over into Britain, where the for- 
mer falling fick, died on the 25th of June, 306. Before his 
death, Conftantius tenderly embraced his fon, named him his 
fucceffor, and recommended him to the foldiers. ‘They pro- 
claimed him emperor ; and ncither the attempts of Galerius, nor 
thofe of Maxentius were effectual to exclude him from that 
dignity. In this eminent ftation he was not totally inaCtive 
like fome of his predeceflors, nor like others of them, did 
he give himfelf up to cruelty. He had often in his mouth, fays 
our Author, this excellent maxim, * that it is fortune which 
makes emperors, but that it is the bufinefs of emperors to juf- 
tify the choice of fortune.’ He applied himfelf, firft to regulate 
the interior ftate of his dominions, and then confidered how to 
fecure the frontiers. After defcribing the meafures which he 
embraced to effect thefe purpofes, and his fuccefs againft 
Maximian with fome other circumftances of lefs importance, 
our learned hiftorian, comes to mention thofe reflexions which 
inclined this prince to chriftianity, and brought him from 
the darknefs of paganifm. In this part of his work, and when 
he natrates the apparition of the crofs, his ufual judgment 
and penetration, we fhould imagine, feem to forfake him, and 
he difcovers a degtee of fuperftition, which one would not have 
expected in an hiftorian of the prefent age. Conftantine, having 
determined to acknowledge the true God, haftened to inftruc 
himfelf. ‘ Me applied, fays our Author, to the moft holy and 
enlightened minifters; who, without fecking to fpare the 
delicacy of the prince, began, as the apoftles had done, by the 
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the divinity of Jefus Chrift, his incarnation, and what St. Paul 
calls, on account of the Gentiles, the foolifhnefs of the crofs,’ 
The example of Conftantine was followed by his family: and 
} their converfion is the laft circumftance which our author ree 
: cords in his firft book. 
His fecond book commences with the triumph of the chrif- 
[| tian religion. ¢ Almoft three centuries, fays he, had now 
:) paft, during which the Chriftian religion, conftantly preached, 
| Ft) 








and as conftantly profcribed, gaining ground in the midft of 


perfecution, and deriving new ftrength from its own lofles, had 
undergone every trial neccflary to afcertain its divine original. 
It had been confirmed by thofe means which are the fureft that 
men can employ to fubvert an inftitution merely human; and 
Py its eftablifhment was a prodigy, the duration of which had been 
prolonged by the Supreme Being, that it might be con{picuous 
to the moft diftant ages of futurity. When Chriftianity had no 
| farther need of periecutions to evince its divine original, the 
j perfecutors became Chriftians ; the Emperors fubmitted to the 
yoke of the Gofpel; and the miraculous converfion of Cog- 
Hi ftantine may be faid to have caufed the ceflation of a greater 
| 4] miracle in the world. We {hall foon fee the crofs placed upon the 
| heads of the Emperors, and revered by the whole empire; the 
1 church loudly, ,and without fear, fummoning all the nations of 
| the earth; paganifm deftroyed, without being perfecuted. 
‘i Thefe great revolutions were the fruits of the viCtories of 
| Conftantine.’ The proceedings againft Maxentius next em- 
pti loy the attention of our Author. Sura is taken ; the battle of 
Turin is fought ; and the other places between the Po and the 
Alps fend deputies to Conftantine to aflure him of their fub- 
miffion. The victorious general then marches to Milan, 
7 where having refrefhed his troops, he takes the rout of Verona. 
1 Aquileia, Modena, and Verona furrender almoft at the fame 
! 











time; and after fuch a feries of fuccefs, the Emperor arrives 
within fight of Rome. Maxentius, fhut up within the walls of 
this city, abated nothing of his ufual debaucheries. But the 
| tranquillity in which he appeared was not real. After offering up 
Bit victims and interrogating foothfayers, he determined to hazard 
7 a battle; and to deprive his troops of all means of retreat, he 
drew them up along the banks of the Tiber. The fight of fo 
fine and numerous an army befpoke the decifion of an important 
quarrel. The troops of Conftantine were not equal in num- 
bers, but they furpaffed in courage, and in attachment to their 
| general. The Pretorians, and the foreign troops made a 
vigorous refiftance, but the Romans and Italians did not hold 
out long againft a prince, whom they wifhed to acknowledge 
for their mafter. The news of Conftantine’s victory was 
known inftantly at Rome ; and our Author has thus defcribed? 
his 
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his entry into this city. Leaving the Flaminian way on the 
left, he crofled the meadows of Nero; pafled by the tomb 
of St. Peter to the Vatican, and entered by the triumphal gate. 
He was mounted on a car. All the ordcts of the ftare, the 
fenators, knights and people, with their wives, children and 
flaves ran to meet him: their tranfports knew no diftinction of 
rank: every place refounded with acclamations: they hale 
him as their preferver, their deliverer, their father : it {eemed as 
if all Rome had before been but a vaft prifon, the gates of 
which were thrown open by Conftantine. Every one ftiove to 
approzch his car, which could fcarce find a paflage through the 
crowd. No triumph had ever been fo brilliant. Here, fays an 
Orator of that time, were not to be feen the fpoils of the 
vanquifhed, reprefentations of towns taken by ftorm: but the 
nobility, refcued from affronts and alarms, the people relcafed 
from the moft cruel oppreffions ; Rome, become free, and retriev- 
ing her former condition, furnifhed the conqueror with a more 
glorious retinue ; in which chearfulnefs was without allay, and 
compaflion did not damp the general joy. And if, to make a 
triumph complete, it were neceflary to fee captives loaden with 
fetters, they figured to themfelves avarice, tyranny, cruelty and 
excefs chained to his car. All thefe horrors feemed ftill to 
breathe in the features of Maxentius, whofe head, carried aloft 
behind the conqueror, was the object of all the infults of the 
people. ?Twas cuftomary for the triumphal train to proceed to 
the capitol to return thanks, and to offer victims to Jupiter : 
Conftantine, who entertained jufter notions of the author of his 
victory, omitted this pagan ceremony. He went directly to 
mount Palatine, where he chofe his refidence, in the palace 
which Maxentius had abandoned three days before. He im- 
mediately fent the head of the tvrant into Africa: and this 
province, whofe wounds were ftill bleeding, received this 
token of its deliverance with the fame joy that Rome had done: 
and voluntarily fubmitted to a prince from whom it hoped to 
receive more humane treatment.’ 

Having defcribed the feftivals, the rejoicings and honours 
which were paid to Conftantine on the occafion of his fuccefs, 
our Hiftorian proceeds to give us an account of the moderation 
with which he bore his profperity, and of the advantages which 
the people derived from it. During a refidence, fays he, of 
little more than two months at Rome, he repaired the injuries 
of a fix years tyranny. Every thing {eemed to breathe afrefh, 
and to refume new life. By virtue of an ediét publifhed 
throughout his empire, thofe who had been deprived, re- 
entered into the pofleffion of their eftates; the innocent exiles 
re-vifited their country; the prifoners, whofe only crime had 
ween to falb under the difpleafure of the tyrant, recovered their 
‘ D 2 liberty; 
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liberty ; the military people who had been difmifled from fervice 
on account of religion, were at their option either to refume 
their former rank, or to enjoy an honourable retreat. Fathers 
no longer lamented the beauty of their daughters, nor hufbands 
that of their wives: the virtue of the Prince fecured the honour 
of families. An eafy accefs, his patience in hearing, his 
benignity in anfwering, and the ferenity of his afpect, excited 
in every breaft the fame fenfation as the appearance of a fine day 
afer a tempeftuous night. He reftored its ancient authority to 
the fenate; he feveral times fpoke in that auguft aflembly: 
which became ftill more fo by the attention paid to it by 
the fovereign. To add to its luftre, he introduced into it the 
moft diftinguifhed perfons in all the previnces, and as it were 
the quinteflence and flower of the whole empire. He knew 
how to recal the people to the rules of duty by a mild and in- 
fenfible authority, which banifhed licentioufnefs without re- 
trenching liberty, and appeared to be armed with no other 
force but reafon, and the example of the fovereign.’ 

To this general idea of the adminiftration of Conftantine, 
M. le Beau has added a detail of his munificence, and of the 
manner in which he embellifhed and repaired the different cities 
of Italy. He then explains the eftablifhment of the Indictions ; 
an inftitution, which has been the occafion of much difpute 
among men of learning. Proceeding in his fubjeét, he exa- 
mines the conduct of Conftantine in regard to Chriftianity. 
This politic Emperor was cautious of irtitating the minds of the 
people by rigorous edidts; he knew that the punifhment of 
thofe who perfifted in the worfhip of idols, would produce an 
abhorrence of Chriftianity ; and that mild meafures would 
advance his purpofe more effe€tually. His example, his favour, 
his benignity made more Chriftians than torments had made 
Apoftates, under the perfecuting princes. “The people begun 
infenfibly to be afhamed of thofe gods which they made; and 
the Chrifiian religion infinuated itfelf even into the fenate, the 
ftrongeft bulwark of paganifm. The very candid account 
which our Hiftorian has given of the progrefs of Chriftianity, and 
of the honours paid to it by Conitantine, is fucceeded by a 
defcription and explanation of the laws which this Emperor 
enacted concerning the collection of taxes, and the admini- 
{tration of juftice. His attention to the advancement and 
dignity of the church did not make him lofe fight of the civil 
government, The war between Licinius and Maximin, which 
was terminated by the death of the latter is then explained by 
our author; the adventures of Valeria, Prifca, and Candidianus 
are recorded by him; and he concludes his fecond book with an 
account of the origin of the {chifm of the Donatifts. ‘4 
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Such are the matters, which our learned and accurate Hifto- 
rian has made the fubject of the two firft books of his hiftory. 
To enter at prefent upon an examination of the remaining books 
in the volume before us, would lead us to fwell this article 
hevond the bounds which we prefcribe to ourfelves; and we 
muft therefore beg leave to refer what we have to fay concerning 
them. and concerning the merits of the tranflation, till our 


Review for the next month. ft. 


Art. VI. Memuirs of Ruffia, Hijtorical, Political, and Military 
from the Year 1727, to 1744. A period comprehending many 
remarkable Events: in particular the Wars of Ruffia with Turky 
and Sweden: with a Supplement containing a Summary Account of 
the State of the Military, the Marine, the Commerce, &c. of 
that great Empire : Tranflated from the Original Manufcript 
of General Manftein, an Officer of diftinétion in the Ruffian 
Service: never before Publifhed: Illuftrated with Maps and 
Plans. 4to. 18s. boards. Becket. 1770. 


*HESE memoirs were fent to Mr. David Hume, from 
Berlin by the Karl Marihal, with a defire that they 
fhould be publifhed in England. They were originally com- 
pofed in the French language, as this ingenious Writer informs 
us, in the advertifement which he has prefixed tothem. But, 
as it was thought, that an edition in Englifh would be more 
agreeable to the Britifh reader, they make their appearance in 
the prefent tranflation. The Baron de Manftein, who is the 
author of them, was a German by birth, and, having ferved in 
the Ruffian army, was an eye-witnefs to moft of the incidents he 
relates. His work, though it does not appear to be written 
with elegance, or with much political difcernment, is extremely 
candid and impartial. If we find in it no great views, and 
none of thofe mafterly reflections, which fhine, with fuch 
dignity, in the pages of a Hume and a Robertfon, we are yet 
prefented with many curious particulars, which are not to be 
found in any other publication on the Ruilian empire. Few of 
the hiftorians, who have fpoken of this country, have refided 
init; and gazettes and news-pz2pers were the chief materials on 
which they founded their narratives. The information, on 
the contrary, which is communicated by Baron de Manftein, 
may be confidered as authentic: and this circumftance con- 
ftitutes the chief value of his memoirs. It may be proper like- 
wife to remark, that he difcovers a very exact and extenfive 
knowledge of military affairs. He marfhals his troops, and 
fights his battles with great fkill. The account which he has 
given of the magnificence of the court of Peterfburgh in 
the year 1739, may not be unentertaining to the bulk of our 
caders ; and when we have added to it the charaéter which he 
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has given of the Ruffians, they will be enabled to determine for 
themfelves, concerning his manner and capacity. | 

© The duke of Courland, fays he, was a great lover of | 
pomp and fhow: this was enough to infpire the Emprefs with a 
defire to have her court the moft brilliant of all Europe. Con. 
fiderable fums were facrificed to this intention of the emprefs, _ 
which was not, for all that, fo foon fulfilled. The richeft coat | 
‘Would be fometimes worn, together with the vileft uncombed | 
wig; or you might fee a beautiful piece of ftuff {poiled by fome | 
botcher of a taylor; or if there was nothing amifs in the drefs, 
the equipage would be deficient. A man richly drefled would 
come to court in a miferable coach, drawn by the wretchedeft 
hacks. The fame want of tafte reigned in the furniture and 
neatnefs of their houfes. On one fide, you might fee gold and 
filver plate in heaps, on the other a fhocking dirtinefs. 

© The drefs of the ladies correfponded with that of the men; 
for one well-drefled woman, you might fee ten frightfully dif- 
firured; yet is the fair fex in Ruffia generally handfome ; that 
is to fay, they have good faces enough, but very few have fine 
fhapes. 

‘ This incongruity of Ruffian finery and fhow was almof 
univerfal; there were few houfes, indeed, efpecially in the 
firft years of the reform, where every thing was of a piece. 
Little by little others imitated the example of thofe who had 
tafte. But not even the court, nor Biron, fucceeded at the 
firft in getting every thing into that order and arrangement 
which are feen elfewhere. This was the work of years. Yet 
muft it be owned, that, at length, every thing grew to be well 
regulated, except that the magnificence ran into excels, and 
coft the court immenfe fums. It is incredible how much money 
went out of the empire upon this account. A Courtier that did 
not lay out above two or three thoufand rubles, or from four to 
fix hundred pounds a year in his drefs, made no great figure. 
One might very well apply here the faying of a Saxon officer to 
the late king of Poland, advifing him to widen the gates of the 
town to let in the whole villages that the gentlemen cariied on 
their backs. In Ruffia, all thofe who had the honour to ferve 
the court, hurt their fortunes by overdreffing, the falaries not 
being fufficient to afford the making fuch a figure. It was 
enough for a Dealer in the commodities of luxury and fafhion to 
remain two or three years at Peterfburgh, to gain a competency 
for the reft of his life, even though he fhould have begun the 
world :here with goods upon credit.’ 

The following character of the Ruffians, is to be found in 
our Author's Supplement to his memoirs ; where, we cannot but | 
obferye, there are many interefting circumftances, in regard ¢a 
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the revenue, number of inhabitants, trade, and government of 
Ruffia. 

‘ To conclude thefe memoirs, fays he, I fhall add a few 
words on the genius of the nation in general. Some writers 
have advanced, that before the reign of Peter I. the Rutiians, 
collectively and feparately confidered, were all perfectly ftupid 
and mere brutes ; but this is entirely falfe, as the contrary may 
be eafily proved, 

_ 6 Thofe who have formed to themfelves this idea, need but 
read the Ruffian hiftory of the feventeenth century in the 
courfe of which, the ambition of Godunow, and the cabals of 
the Poles, had divided the nation in feveral factions, in a man- 
ner that brought it to the brink of ruin. The Swedes were 
mafters of Novogorod, and the Poles of the capital, Mofcow 
itfelf. Yet, notwithftanding fuch great difafters, the Ruffians 
at length prevailed fo far, by the dexterity of their management, 
as to recover themfelves from the yoke impofed on them by two 
fuch powerful enemies as Sweden and Poland at that time were. 
In lefs than fifty years they reconquered all the provinces, 
which had been taken from them in the time of their domeftic 
troubles ; and this they effected without any foreign minifter or 
general to conduét their affairs. A juft reflection on thefe 
events, will readily fuggeft the juftice of owning, that undere 
takings of fuch importance could not be projected or executed 
by ftupid people. 

‘ The Ruffians, in general, do not want wit or natural good 
fenfe. The concern and attention of Peter I. for the civiliza- 
tion of his country never extended to the citizens and peafants ; 
yet, on any one’s having the curiofity to talk to thofe of this 
condition, he will find, that in general they have all the need- 
ful common fenfe and judgment ; that is to fay, in thofe things 
that have no concern with the prejudices of their childhood or 
education, in points relative to their country and religion; that 
they have a readinefs of capacity for comprebending whatever is 
propofed to them; that they, with great quickne(fs, difcover 
the neceflary expedients for arriving at their ends; and that 
they feize, with abundance of difcernment, any favourable 
occafions that prefent themfelves. In fhort there is full room 
for being perfuaded, that a Ruffian citizen or peajant, will, on 
all occafions, give proof of at leaft equal fagacity and fhrewd- 
nefs, to what is commonly to be met with among thofe of that 
clafs, in any other country of Europe. 

‘ But as there is no entering into fatisfactory refearches of 
that kind, without knowing the language of the country, which 
few ftrangers give themfelves the trouble of learning, the want 
of that requifite has been one of the caufe: of the depreciating 
accounts given of the natives of that country ; who, on their 
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part, have yicatly contributed to fix fuch imputations, by the 
contempt which, on many occations, they have fhewn for 
foreigners, and jor whatever had the air of a foreizn tafhion or 


cuftom: add to this, that the way of living, znd manners of 


the Ruffians, in the beginning of this century, difiered entirely 
from thofe of the other nations of Lurope 5 and that they were 
perfectly ignoran. of all the rules of good- breeding, even of 
the laws of nations, and of thofe prerogatives of foreign mini- 
f{tcrs. which are eftablifhed in the other courts of Europe.’ S 





Art. Vil. An Enquiry inio the Neceffity of Preparation fir the 
Lord’s Supper, upon the Authorittes of Chrif? and bis Apafiles, 
and the Evidences of Reafon and Argument. Wherein that 
Doétrine is fhewn ta. have no Foundation in the Gofpel, to be 
bighly detrimental to the Extcnfion of the wholefome influences of 
that Rite, and canfequently to the good of Chriftians, aefigned to 
obviate the fcruples and remove the unneceffary jears, which are 
daily fecn to withald the bulk of Chriftians from frequenting that 
Supper as they ought. 8vo. 3s. bound. Wilkie. 1770. 


HOUGH this Writer oppofes a practice, the propriety of 

which, poflibly, fome perfons will confider it as almoft pro- 
phane to conteft, we can aflure our Readers, that he writes with 
a very ferious fpirit, and appears to be a friend to religion. 
What he delivers, we are told in the preface, proceeds not 
from the pride of opinion, but from a confcientious perfuafion 
of its.truth. ‘ I have the honour and happinefs, fays he, of 
following in this path, that very great and Jearned prelate, Dr. 
Benjamin Hoadley. He gave the world 4 Plain account of the 
Lora’s Supper, m which be left the advocates for the neceflity of 
preparation, as well 2s for many other equally unwarrantable 
opinions concerning this rite, to find and maintain their doc- 
trines, if they could; and by that p/ain account, thofe advocates 
were, as by an electrical fhock, ftunned, driven back, and 
brought to the ground.—But ftill the truth, though fufficiently 
cleared againit difputants, wanted eftablifhing in fome degree to 
the fatisfaction of fcrupulous minds. —With this view the fol- 
Jowing treatife was prepared.’ 

The Author farther explains his defign in this manner, © It is 
not my intention in any thing | have faid, or may fay, to con- 
demn fuch inftructions as we generally find laid down for our 
preparation for the Lord’s Supper, be they ever fo ftri&t and 
rigorous, any otherwife than as they claim an obligation upon us 
to obferve them, and authoritative'y forbid us to approach to that 
fupper, without firft having gone through that courfe of felf- 
examination which they defcribe.x—The great point which we 
are here concerned to obviate is the neceffity of a fevere prepara- 
tion. It is one thing to fay ét is u/efui, and another thing to 
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{ay it is abfolutely neceffary, and without it come not to that holy 
table.’ : . 

In profecution of his defign he confiders the nature of the in 
ftitution, which he concludes to be merely commemorative, and 
farther adds, that Chrift, in its firft appointment, ‘ gave no fort of 
directions to his difciples about it any more than that they fhould 
eat and drink in remembrance of bim; nor prefcribed to them any 
particular qualifications to be attained, or any particular mode 
of duty to be purfued, in order to the difcharging this duty 
moft conformably to the ends of its eftablifhment.’ 

He proceeds to the account which was given to the Corin- 
thians of this appointment, and infers that the direction there 
propofed, let a man examine himyfclf, © cannct be taken as a gene- 
ral rule or direction at large, independent of any thing that had 
been fpoken of before, but muft have an immediate reference to 
the particular caufe and ground of that abufe for the curing and 
preventing of which it was apparently given.’ 

Befide all this, he fays, ‘ There is abundant reafon to fatisfy 
ourfelyes from reafon and argument that no fuch preparation is 
neceflary. ‘The participation of the Lord’s Supper is but one 
individual duty, amongft the many others which are binding 
upon chriftians by the laws of the gofpel; and a duty to which 
there are no higher circumftances or characters of importance, 
efficacy, dignity and awe peculiarly annexed, than are inherent 
in all the other offices of religion and piety that have the fance 
tion of divine law.’ 

After other reflections of this kind, he endeavours to 
ftrengthen his argument from a prevailing practice, ‘ We ma 
obferve, it is faid, that the Lord’s Supper is in fact frequently 
received by thofe who muft be fuppofed to underftand its nature 
and defign the beft of any men, without any formal preparation 
for it. Do we not daily fee the clergy take it upom fudden 
emergencies ?—Either preparation is neceflary for the worthily 
receiving it, or it is not. If it is neceflary, then the clergyman, 
as well as the layman, muft do wrong when he receives it upon 
fudden emergencies; and if it is not neceflary, then it cannot 
be wrang in the layman to take it upon a fudden emergency, 
any more than the clergyman, nor needs the former to wait for 
the formality of a preparation any more than the latter. For in 
matters of general obligation, that can never be pronounced 
a crime in one man, which is deemed an act of propriety 
in another,’ 

_ It thould however be remarked here, that there is no reafon- 
ing in fupport of truth from general or particular cuftom, 
though it may be natural in the prefent cafe to think of the 
practice here mentioned. We do not find that, at this time of 
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day, the very ftri€t and rigorous preparation, which this writer 
feems principally to oppofe, is commonly and greatly infifted 
on: fome Bookfellers indeed, earneftly folicitous, no doubt, for 
our fpiritual welfare, do frequently take care before the great 
feftivals, to advertize 4 Week's Preparation, Sc. but otherwife, we 
apprehend, men’s fentiments upon thefle fubjects have greatly 
abated of the feverity which formerly prevailed. 

It will never be thought that the Monthly Reviewers are 
advocates for enthufiafm and fuperftition in any of its degrees, 
et we cannot but obferve, from the account given in this 
book, and alfo in other treatifes which are judged the moft 
rational upon the fubject, that there is a particular diftinétion, 
between the inftitution here infifted upon, and the other parts of 
public worfhip: our author, who is wifely folicitous to remove 
every obftruction to a compliance with an appointment, which, 
he fays, is in itfelf fo plain, eafy and inviting, does at the fame 
time declare againft its being attended by perfons of a diffolute 
life, or fuch who habitually and openly violate the moral laws 
of the gofpel; yet we imagine, though he places this r7te upona 
Jevel with other religious duties, he would not be for excluding 
fuch of his fellow-creatures from the other parts of public wor- 
fhip or exercifes of piety, becaufe he would hope they might 
poflibly prove the means of their being reclaimed; and what he 
farther offers concerning the nature of the inftitution as being 
declaratory, not only of our faith, but of the mf /erious purpofe - 
in religion, does feem to imply a more exprefs and pofitive obli- 
gation, than a common attendance upon the other parts of 
worthip is generally fuppofed to include. It is not our province 
to decide upon the point, nor do we make any pretenfions to it; 
but reflections of this kind have arifen in our minds, while 
employed in reading this and other eflays of the fame ten- 
dency. 

This Writer, whoever he is, delivers his fentiments with great 
candor, and with freedom; at the fametime he appears a true mem- 
ber of our eftablifhed church, aflenting to fome of its doctrines, 
fo far as he has here occafion to mention them, in what is fup- 
pofed to be their orthodox meaning. He, for the moft part, 
confiders the fubject in a rational and fenfible manner, yet we 
think, that fometimes his obfervations are not entirely con- 
fiftent, as for inftance, p. 25. having acknowledged that endea- 
vours after greater purity and goodnefs, will be very fuitable to 
this particular act of duty, he adds, * it will make the obfer- 
vance of this inftitution, which, when it is obferved in 4 
ferious and fincere remembrance of Chrift, is meritorious, to be 
{till more meritorious ;’ we were furprized at this expreffion; 
and, in another place, he himfelf fpeaks very differently and. 
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j uftly, when he fays, * It never was, and in the nature of 
things it fhould feem that it never could be, made in any reli- 
lous difpenfation, the abfolute condition of divine acceptance, 
or the meritorious caufe of obtaining a remiffion of fins.’ 

In like manner, though he commonly reprefents it fairly and 
intelligibly, yet in one place he call it, in the language of our 
church, celebrating his /slemn myfferies, and fays, by faith we 
partake verily and indeed of his body and blood, not by the tran- 
{ubftantiation of the outward elements, but by the fpiritual 
infufion of himfelf and that zmdwelling power within us, which 
accompanies our participation of thefe elements.’ 

Thus alfo, though he pleads fo much and fo properly againft 
the preparation which has been frequently infifted upon, yet it 
appears from his account, that fome recollection and ferieus 
thought beforehand is requifite, as indeed, muft be the cafe, 
unlefs the inftitution is to be regarded, purely as a charm, ora 
mere fuperftitious obfervance; of which he has certainly no 
idea, as we may judge from the following rational fentiments, 
with which he concludes: 

‘If we would wifh, fays he, to underftand and practife 
this duty truly, and to rid ourfelves both of miftaken notions 
and difquieting fcruples about it, let us not feck to be wife 
above what is written; let us look for our accounts of it from 
what Chrift and his Apoftles have delivered concerning it, not 
from the authority and cafuiftry of men: what they have faid 
and written about it will perplex no man, will difquiet no man, 
will forbid no man to engage in it, but on the contrary will 
perfuade and invite every man, who can but lay his hand 
upon his heart and afk himfelf honeftly, if he is a fincere 
believer in ‘fefus, and wifhes and will ftrive to the beft of his 
power to obtain falvation through his mediation. And let us 
not think, that we, in our piety, or our fuperftition, can pof- 
fibly give any honour to his inftitution, by any circumftances or 
characters of it, with which he himfelf has not declared his in- 
tention to inveft it; neither let us conceive that to be a low and 
unworthy character of it, in which, whatever it is, he himfelf 
thought fit to communic¢ate, and leave it to the world.’ 

We almoft wonder that a Writer, who generally reafons 
fo juftly, takes no notice of thofe circumftances of diftance, 
and forbidding folemnity with which this rite is ftill celebrated 
in our church, which tend to make fuperftitious impreffions, 
and reprefent it very differently from the plain and fimple man- 
ner in which it appears in the New Teftament ; as every perfon 
may immediately perceive, upon reading the account of it which 
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Art. VIII. The Life of Dr. Secker, late Lord Archbifhop of Cane 
terbury. Continued from our laft Month’s Review, p. 457. 


AVING already accompanied this very eminent Divine 

as far as the firft ftage of his epifcopal dignities, the 
bifhopric of Briftol, we now proceed to take a view of his 
deportment in that high ftation; after which we fhall attend his 
Jordfhip to his farther promotion, the fee of Oxford, and 
finally, to the fummit of ecclefiaftical greatnefs,—as far as it is 
attainable in this proteftant country. 

The honours to which Dr. Secker was thus raifed in the 
prime of life, did not in the leaft abate his diligence and 
attention to bufinefs; for which, indeed, there was now more 
occafion than ever. His learned Biographers, Meff. Porteus 
and Stinton, now relate the manner in which he fet about 
the vifitation of his diocefe, and the ceremony of Confirmation, 
which he performed in a great number of places; he alfo preached 
in feveral churches, fometimes twice aday. The affairs of his 
parifh of St. James’s being likewiie in great diforder, he took 
extraordinary pains to regulate and adjuft every thing, particu- 
Jarly the management of “the poor ; and thus became of final 
feivice to his parifhioners, even in a temporal view. But, “fay 
our Authors, ¢ it was their fpiritual welfare which engaged, as it 
ought to do, his chief attention. As far as the EM! Cex of 
the times, and the populoufnefs of that part of the metropolis 
allowed, he omitted not even thofe private admonitions and 
perfonal applications which are often attended with the happieft 
effects. —He allowed out of his own income a falary for reading 
early and late prayers, which had formerly been paid out of the 
offertory money. He held a confirmation once every year, and 
examined the candidates feveral weeks before in the veftry, and 
gave them religious tracts, which he alfo diftributed, at other 
times, very liberally, to thofe that needed them. He drew up 
for the ufe of his parifhioners that admirable courfe of Leé?ures 
en the Church Catechi{m * which have [hath] been lately pub- 
lifhed, and not only read them once every week on the ufual 
days, but alfo every funday evening, either at the church or 
one of the chapels belonging to it.’ 

The fermons which at the fame time, we are told, he fet 
himfelf to compole, ‘ were truly excellent and original. His 
faculties were now in their full vigour, and he had an audience 
to fpeak before that rendered the utmoft excrtion of them 
neceflary. He did not, however, feek to gratify the higher 
part by amufing them with refined fpeculations, or ingenious 
ellayss unintelligible to the lower part, and unprofitable to 
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both; but he laid before them all, with equal freedom and 
plainnefs, the great chriftian duties belonging to their refpective 
ftations, and reproved the follies and vices of every rank among 
them without diftingtion or palliation. He ftudied human 
nature thoroughly in all its various forms, and knew what fort 
of arguments would have moft weight with each clafs of mene 
He brought the fubject home to their bofoms, and did not feem 
to be merely faying ufeful things in their prefence, but addref- 
fing himfelf perfonally to every one of them. Few ever pof- 
fefled, in a higher degree, the rare talent of touching on the 
moft delicate fubjects with the niceft propriety and decorum, of 
faying the moft familiar things without being low, the plaineft 
without being feeble, the boldeft without giving offence. He 
could defcend with fuch fingular eafe and felicity into the mi- 
nuteft concerns of common life, could lay open, with fo much 
addrefs, the various workings, artifices, and evafions of the 
human mind, that his audience often thought their own parti- 
cular cafes alluded to, and heard with furprize their private fen- 
timents and feelings, their ways of reafoning and principles of 
acting, exactly ftated and defcribed. His preaching was, at the 
fame time, highly rational, and truly evangelical. He ex- 
plained with perfpecuity, he afferted with dignity, the peculiar 
characteriftic doétrines of the gofpel. He inculcated the utility, 
the neceflity of them, not merely as fpeculative truths, but as 
aQtual inftruments of moral goodnefs, tending to purify the 
hearts and regulate the lives of men; and thus, by God’s gra- 
cious appointment, as well as by the infeparable conneétion 
between true faith and right practice, leading them to falvation. 

‘ Thefe important truths he taught with the authority, the 
tenderne{s, the familiarity, of a parent inftructing his children. 
Though he neither pofleffed nor affected the artificial eloquence 
of an orator who wants to amufe or to miflead, yet he had that 
of an honeft man who wants to convince, of a Chriftian 
preacher who wants to refurm and to fave thofe that hear him, 
Solid argument, manly fenfe, ufeful directions, fhort, nervous, 
ftriking fentences, awakening queftions, frequent and pertinent 
applications of fcripture; all thefe following each other in 
quick fucceffion, and coming evidently from the fpeaker’s heart, 
enforced by his elocution, his figure *, his aétion, and above 





* In the latter part of this account of his Grace, the following de- 
{cription is given of his perfon: ‘ He was tall, and comely; in the 
early part of his life flender, and rather confumptive ; but as he ad- 
vanced in years his coyititution gained ftrength, and his fize in- 
Creafed, yet never to a degree of corpulency that was difproportionate 
er troublefome. 

* The dignity of his form correfponded with the greatnefs of his 
Mind, and infpired at all times refpeét and awe; but peculiarly fo 
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all by the correfponding fanGtity of his example, ftamped con- 
viction on the minds of his hearers, and fent them home with 
impreffions not eafy to be effaced. It will readily be imagined 
that with thefe powers he quickly became one of the moft ad- 
mired and popular preachers of his time.’—QOur Authors have 
judicioufly added a remark, that it is noc to be expected that 
Dr. Secker’s fermons ¢ will now afford the fame pleafure, or 
produce the fame effeéts, in the clofet that they did fiom the pul- 
pit, accompanied as they then were with all the advantages of 
his delivery :’ yet the learned Biographers apprehend it will 
plainly appear, * that the applaufe they met with was founded 
no lefs on the matter they contained, than the manner in which 
they were fpoken. 

In 1737, he fucceeded to the fee of Oxford, on the promo- 
tion of Dr. Potter to that of Canterbury, then vacant by the 
death of Archbifhop Wake. 

He was in fuch a degree of favour with the late Prince of 
Wales, that when the unfortunate breach happened between 
the King and his Royal Highnefs, Bifhop Secker, whofe in- 
fluence with the prince was fuppofed much greater than it really 
proved to be, was fent, by his majefty’s direAion, with a mef- 
fage to his royal highnefs ; which not producing the effeéts ex- 
pected from it, the Bifhop had the misfortune to incur his Ma- 
jefty’s difpleafure.—For this reafon, and becaufe he fometimes 
acted with thofe who oppofed the court, the king did not {peak 
to him for a great number of years. 

We have here the following anecdote relating to his Lord- 
fhip and the celebrated Sarah duchefs of Marlborough. In Oc- 
tober 1744, fhe was buried at Blenheim, by Bithop Secker, 
whom fhe had appointed one of her executors. For this choice, 
it is obferved, fhe could have no other reafon than the high 
opinion fhe entertained, in common with the reft of the world, 
of his underftanding and integrity ; for he never paid the leaft 
court to her, either by private adulation, or by accommodating 
his public conduét to her Grace’s political fentiments. On his 





when he was engaged in any of the more folemn functions of reli- 
gion ; into which he entered with fuch devout earneftnefs and warmth, 
with fo juft a confcioufnefs of the place he was in, and the bufinefs 
he was about, as feemed to raife him above himfelf, and added new 
life and fpirit to the natural gracefulnefs of his appearance. 

* His countenance was open, ingenuous, and expreflive of every 
thing right. It varied eafily with his fpirits and his feelings, fo as 
to be a faithful interpreter of his mind, which was incapable of the 
leat difimulation. [t could fpeak dejeftion, and, on occafion, an- 


ger, very itrongly : but when it meant to thew pleafure or approba- _ 
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tion, it fofteged into a moft gracious imile, and diffufed over al] his | 


features the mo benevolent and reviving complacency that can be 
linagined.’ 
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being made bifhop of Oxford, fhe paid him fome common civi- 
lities of neighbourhood, and defired, by Lord Cornbury, to 
fee him. When he had vifited her a few times, fhe requefted 
him to be one of her executors, and read to him the claufe in 
her will relating to them, in which fhe had given each of them 
2000 1. and indemnified them from any miftakes which the 
might honeftly make. Before he gave his confent he confulted 
Lord-chancellor Hardwicke upon it, who advifed him to accept 
the truft:—but as he always {poke his mind to her very freely, 
how much foever it differed from hers, he blamed her for leav- 
ing fo much of her eftate to perfons not related to her, and 
particularly for giving any thing to himfelf, who, he told her, 
was as rich as her Grace. ‘Thefe remonftrances fhe did not 
feem to take well, and never faid any thing more to him about 
her will. He therefore concluded that fhe had ftruck him out 
from being one of her executors ; but it proved otherwife: fhe 
gave each of them an additional 5001.—The other executors, 
if we are not miftaken, were the earl of Marchmont, Bever- 
fham Filmer; Efq; and Dr. Stephens. 

‘ Some time before this the nation began to be alarmed with 
the appearances of a rebellion. About tie middle of February 
1743-4, the King fent a meflage to parliament, acquainting 
them that the Pretender’s fon was meditating an invafion of this 
kingdom from the coaft of France. The bifhop of Oxford took 
the earlieft opportunity, after this declaration, of fignalizing his 
affection to the government, and exciting that of others, by com- 
pofing a fermon on the occafion, which he preached at St. James’s 
church on the 26th of the fame month. A motion was made 
in the Houfe of Lords to attaint the Pretender’s fon. It met 
with fome oppofition, but was ftrenuoufly fupported by the 
friends of the conftitution, and among others by Bifhop Secker, 
who made a fpirited extempore fpeech in its favour, When 
the rebellion actually broke out in 1745, he fent immediately 
acircular letter upon it to his clergy, and drew up and pro- 
moted an addrefs from them to the king. On his return to 
London in Ogtober, he again preached the above-mentioned 
fermon at his church, and both his chapels, with fome altera- 
tions and improvements, and, leaving it to be printed, went 
down to a county-meeting at Oxford, and back again in a few 
days to St. James’s, when he prefented his fermon to the king. 
It was much read and admired, and has been ranked, by the 
beft judges, among the firft of the many excellent ones that 
were publifhed on that occafion *.’ 
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__ It is now in the volume of fermons printed by himfelf, when 
bifhop of Oxford, in 1758. 
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In the fpring of 1748, Mrs. Secker died of the gout in het 
ftomach. She was a woman of great fenfe and merit, but ofa 
weak and fickly conftitution. The Bifhop’s affection and ten. 
dernefs for her is here particularly noted: but we muft proceed, 

In 1750, he was inftalled dean of St. Paul’s, for which he 
gave in exchange the rectory of St. Jarnes’s and his prebend of 
Durham.—* It was no wonder, fays our Authors, that, after 
prefiding over fo extenfive and populous a parifh, for upwards 
of 17 years, he fhould willingly confent to be releafed froma 
burthen, which began now to grow too great for his ftrength 
When he preached his farewel fermon the whole audience | 
melted into tears: he was followed with the prayers and good 
wifhes of thofe whom every honeft man would be moft ambi- 
tious to pleafe; and there are numbers ftill living, who retain 
a ftrong and grateful remembrance of his inceflant and tendet f 
follicitude for their welfare. * Having now more leifure both 
to profecute his own ftudies, and to encourage thofe of others, 
he gave Dr. Church confiderable affiftance in his Firf? and Se 
coud Vindication of the miraculous Powers +, &ce. againft Dr. Mid: 
dieton ; and he was of equal ufe to him in his Analyfis of Lord § 
Bolingbroke’s Werks t.——-About the fame time began the late} 
Archdeacon Sharp’s controverfy with the followers of Mr. Hut 
chinfon, which was carried on to the end of the year 1755.’—§ 
Rithop Secker, we are told, read over all Dr. Sharp’s papers, 
amounting to three volumes, 8vo. and corrected and improved f 
them throughout. 

But the eafe which this late change of fituation gave him was 
foon difturbed by a heavy and unexpected ftroke, the lofs of 
his three friends, Bifhops Butler, Benfon, and Berkeley, who 
were al] cut off within the fpace of one year. Of thefe emi-f 
nent men, who were thus joined in death, as they had been | 
throughout life, and with whom Bifhop Secker was moft inti- 
mately connected from his earlieft years, two are fo well known 
to the world by their immortal writings, and the juft applaufe of 
contemporary authors, that they need no other memorial ; but 
the name of Benfon, being written only on the heaps 
of thofe that knew him, it appeared to our Authors to defervé f 
particular notice in this memoir: and, accordingly, they have f 
given a brief {ketch of his life and chara€ter, for which we refet | 
our Readers to the work itfelf, : 

Our Authors next give an account of the part which Dr} 
Secker bore, in the Houfe of Lords, in refpeét to the famous} 
repeal of the Jew bill; for which the duke of Newcaftle moved, | 
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t+ See Review, vols. 11. and iv. 
} See Review, vol. xii. p. 325. 
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moved, and was feconded by the bifhop, in a fpeech which, we 
are told, was remarkably well received. 

¢ uring the whole time that he was dean of St. Paul’s, he 
attended divine fervice conftantly in that cathedral twice every 
day, whether in refidence or not; and, in concert with the 
other three Refidentiaries, eftablifhed the cuftom of always 
preaching their own turns in the afternoon, or exchanging with 
each other only. | 

¢ The fund appropriated to the repairs of the church, having 
by neglect and wrong management, fallen into much confufion, 
he took great pains in examining the accounts, reducing pay- 
ments, making a proper divifion of expence between the dean 
and chapter on one fide, and the three truftees on the other ;— 
by which means the fund was put on fuch a footing, that it in- 
creafed afterward confiderably, and promifed to be fufficient for 
the purpofes it was defigned to anfwer. In the following year 
he was engaged in another very troublefome tranfaction, mak- 
ing an agreement with the inhabitants of S¢. Faith's partth, 
concerning their fhare in St. Paul’s church yard; and he left 
behind him a great number of papers relative to both theie 
points.’ 

In the fummer months he refided conftantly at his epifcopal 
houfe at Cuddefden, near Oxford. Our authors give an ample 
account of the manner in which he ufually pailed his time 
there; his agreeable intercourfe with the members of that learned 
Univerfity ; his prudent conduct in the memorable conteft for 
reprefentatives of the county, in 17543 and his feveral excel- 
lent charges to his clergy. 

Though his conduct, in a!l refpects, was fuch as could not fail 
of attracting the notice and efteem of all who wifhed well to the 
caufe of Jearning and religion, in whofe thoughts he had long 
been marked out for the higheft honours of his profeffion ; yet, 
as our authors obferve, he continued in the fee of Oxford 
upwards of 20 years: going on, that whole time, in the fame 
even courfe of duty, and enjoying with the higheit relifh, thofe 
leifure hours which his retirement at Cuddefden fometimes 
afforded him, for the profecution of his favourite ftudies. 

© At length, however, his diflinguifhed merit prevailed over 
all the political obftacles to his advancement; and placed him, 
without any efforts or application of his own, in that important 
ftation which he had fhewn himfelf fo well qualified to adorn.’ 
On the death of Archbifhop,Hutton he was promoted to the fee 
of Canterbury ; and was confirmed at Bow church, April 21, 
on which occafion our authors obferve, that in ac- 
cepting this hich and burdenfome ftation, Dr. Secker ated on 
that principle which influenced him through life; that he 
facrificed his own eafo and comfort to confiderations of public 
® Rev. Tuly ivvzo. k utility ; 
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utility; that the mere fecular advantages of grandeur were 
objects below his ambition ; and were, as he knew and felt, 
but poor compenfations for the anxiety and difficulties attendin 
them ‘ He had never once, through his whole life, afked 
preferment for himélf, nor fhewn any unbecoming eagernefs 
for it ; and the ufe he made of his newly acquired dignity very 
clearly fhewed, that rank, and wealth, and power, had in no 
other light any charms for him, than as they enlarged the {phere 
of his active and induftrious benevolence.’ 

From the time that he was made dean of St. Paul’s, we find, 
that his late majefty ufed to fpeak to him at his levee occa- 
fionally, but with no particular marks of diftinétion ; but after 
he became arehbifhop, the king treated him with much kind- 
nefs, and, on one occafion, was pleafed to aflure him, very 
particularly, that he was perfectly fatisfied with the whole of 
his conduct in that ftation, ‘* And, furely,’ it is here added, 
‘ his majefty, as well as his people, had good reafon to be fo; 
for never did any one fupport the rank, or difcharge the various 
duties, of a metropolitan, with more true dignity, wifdom, and 
moderation, than Archbifhop Secker. He confidered himfelf as 
the natural guardian, not only of that church over which 
he prefided, but of learning, virtue, and religion at large ; and 
from the eminence on which he was placed, looked round with 
a watchful eye on every thing that concerned them, embracing 
readily all fit opportunities to promote their interefts, and 
oppofing, as far as he was able, all attempts to injure them.’ 

He fought out, and encouraged, men of real genius or ex- 
tenfive knowledge—he expended 300/. in arranging and im- 
proving the manufcript library at Lambeth; and obferving with 
concern, that the library of printed books in that palace, had 
received no additions fince the time of Archbifhop Tennifon, 
he made it his bufinefs to colleét books in all languages from 
moft parts of Europe at a very great expence, with a view of 
fupplying that chafm ; which he accordingly did, by leaving 
them to the library at his death: and thereby rendered that 
collection one of the nobleft and moft ufeful in the king- 
dom. 

All defigns and inftitutions which tended to advance good 
morals and true religion, he patronized with zeal and gene- 
rofity ; he contributed largely to the maintainance of {chools for 
the poor; to rebuilding or repairing parfonage houfes, and places 
of worfhip; and gave no lefs than 600/. towards ereéting a 
chapel in the parifh of Lambeth. ‘To the fociety for promoting 
chriftian knowledge he was a liberal benefaGtor ; and to that for 
propagating the gofpel in foreign parts, of which he was the 
prefident, he paid much attention; was conftant at all the 
meetings of its members, even fometimes when his health 
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would but ill permit, and fuperintended their deliberations with 
confummate prudence andtemper. ° Tie was fincerely defirous, 
fay our authors, to improve to the utmoft that excellent infti- 
tution, and to diffufe the knowledge and belief of Chriftianity 
gs wide as the revenues of the fociety and the extreme difficulty 
of eftablifhing {chools and miffions among the Indians, and of 
making any effectual and durable impreffions of religion on 
their uncivilized minds, would admit.’ But Dr. Mayhew, of 
Bofton in New England, having, in an angry * pamphlet, 
accufed the fociety of not fufficiently anfwering thefe good pur- 
pofes, and of departing widely from the fpirit.of their charter 3 
with many injurious reflections interiperfed on the church of 
England, and the defign of appointing bifhops in America; his 
Grace, on all thefe accounts, thought himfelf called upon to 
confute his invectives: which he did in a fhort anonymous 
piece entitled, 42 Anfwer to Dr. Mayhew’s Obfervations on the 
Charter and Conduct of the Society for propagating the Gofpel. [See 
Rev. Vol. xxx. p. 284.}] Our authors give an accourft of the 
progrefs of this controverfy, of the advantage the prelate bad 
over the Prefbyterian, and of the fhare Mr. Apthorpe +, ano- 
ther of Dr. Mayhew’s antagonifts, had in the difpute: they 
have alfo obferved, in vindication of the fcheme for introducing 
bifhops: into America, that * pofterity will ftand amazed when 
they are told that, on this account, the archbifhop’s memory has 
been purfued in pamphlets and news-papers, with fuch unre- 
lenting rancour, fuch wantonnefs of abufe, as he would /carce t¢ 
have deferved, had he attempted to eradicate CHRISTIANITY 
out of America, and to introduce MAHOMETANISM in its 
room: whereas, the plain truth is, that all he wifhed for, was 
nothing more than what the very beit friends to religious freedom 
ever have wifhed for, a compleat toleration for the Church of 
England in that country. What an idea mutt it give of his 
Grace’s character to have fuch a circumftance fingled out by his 
bittereft revilers as the moft exceptionable part of it! 

© But though the archbifhop was a fincere and avowed friend 
to that meafure, yet it was by no means the only or the princi- 
pal object of his concern in regard to the colonies. The 
advancement of true piety and learning, the converfion of the 
Indians and Negroes, as far as it was practicable, the eftablifh- 
ment of proper fchools, the diftripution of ufeful books, the 
good conduct of the miffionaries, the prefervation of peace and 
harmony among the different religious communities in thofe 





* See Review, Vol. xxx. page 45. 

t See Review, Vol. xxxii. pate 472. 
4 We have printed fome words in this fentence emphatically, the 
plainer to point out the /irength of this remark, which fhews the ex- 
denfrve candor of the gentlemen who make it. © 
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parts of the Britifh Empire; thefe things had a very large fhare 
in his thoughts, and in the correfpondence which he conftantly 
kept up with afew of the ableft and worthieft men in the 
American provinces. The letters which he wrote to them, on 
thefe and fuch like fubjeéts, are highly expreflive of his paftorab 
charafter ; and reprefent in a very pleafing light his truly bene- 
volent difpofition, his condefcenfion to perfons of the loweft 
ftation, his indefatigable application to every affair that came 
before him, his zeal to promote the interefts of religion in 
general, and the church of England in particular; not by 
warm and violent counfels, but by methods of tendernefs and 
brotherly kindnefs toward thofe who embraced a different 
intereft. Of thefe things the Americans will ever retain a 
grateful remembrance ; and have, in their letters to this coun- 
try, exprefled their fenfe of his kind intention to them in the 
ftrongeft and moft affectionate terms.’ 

It has often been faid that Archbifhop Secker had the princi- 
pal fhare in procuring the late Mr. Annet’s profecution, for 
writing his Free Enguirer ; and the fact has alfo been denied by 
fome triends of his Grace’s: whether the following paragraph 
alludes to that tranfaction in particular, or to the archbifhop’s 
general conduct in affairs of that kind, is beft known to our 
authors themfelves. We fhall give the paflage, as it ftands in 
their work, viz. 

‘« Whenever any publications came to his knowledge that 
were manifeftly calculated to corrupt good morals, or fubvert 
the foundations of Chriftianity, he did his utmoft to ftop the 
circulation of them: yet the wretched authors themfelves he was 
fo far from wifhing to treat with any undue rigour, that he has 
more than once extended his bounty to them in diftrefs. And 
when their writings could not properly be fupprefled (as was too 
often the cafe) by lawful authority, he engaged men of abilities 
to anfwer * them, and rewarded them for their trouble. His 
attention was every where. Even the falfehoods and mifrepre- 
fentation of writers in the news-papers, on seligious or eccle- 
fiaftical fubjeéts, he generally took care to have contradiéted ; 
and when they feemed likely to injure, in any material degree, 
the caule of virtue and religion, or the reputation of eminent 
and worthy men, he would fometimes take the trouble of an- 
{wering them himfelf. One inftance of this kind, which does 
him honour, and deferves mention, was his defence of Bifhop 
Butler, who, in a pamphlet publifhed in 1767, was accufed of 
having died a Papi/?. This ftrange flander, founded on the 





* Dr. Porteus, one of the Editors of the prefent publication, an- 
fwered, from the pulpit, the noted Hi/ory of the Man after God’s own 
Heart; but whether that was before or fince he was made chaplain to 
the Archbifhop, we do not recollect, — 
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weakeft pretences, and moft trivial circumftances that can be 
imagined, no one was better qualified to confute than the 
archbifhop ; as well from his long and intimate knowledge of 
Bifhop Butler, as from the information given him at the time, 
by thofe who attended his lordfhip in his laft illnefs, and were 
with him when he died. Accordingly, by an article in a news- 
paper figned Mifopfeudes, his Grace challenged the author of 
that pamphlet to produce his authority for what he had ad- 
vanced ; and ina fecond article defended the bifhop againft him ; 
and in athird, all with the fame fignature, confuted another 
writer, who, under the name of a real Proteftant, {till main- 
tained that ridiculous calumny. His antagonifts were effeCtually 
fubdued, and fuperiority to them was publicly acknowledged by 
a fenfible and candid man who figned himfelf, and who really 
was, @ Diffenting Miniffer.’—Surely, as it is well obferved by 
our worthy biographers, ¢ it is a very unwife piece of policy, in 
thofe who profefs themfelves enemies to popery, to take fo much 
pains to bring the refpectable names within its pale; and to 
give it the merit of having gained over thofe who were the 
brighteft ornaments and firmeft fupports of the Proteftant 
caufe |’ —~ 

‘ The condué& which he obferved towards the feveral divi- 
fions and denominations of Chriflians in this kingdom, was fuch 
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hat | as fhewed his way of thinking to be truly liberal and catholic. 
ert. | The dangerous fpirit of popery, indeed, he thought, fhould 
the | always be kept under proper legal reftraints, on account of its 
was | natural oppofition not only to the religious but the civil rights of 
has | mankind. He therefore obferved its movements with care, and 
ind exhorted his clergy to do the fame, efpecially thofe who were 
too fituated in the mid{ft of Roman Catholic families ; againft whofe 
tes | influence they were charged to be upon their guard, and were 
His . furnifhed with proper books, or inftructions for that purpofe. 
re- He took all fit opportunities of combating the errors of the 
le- | church of Rome in his own writings * ; and the beft anfwers 
dy | that were publifhed to fome of the late bold apologies for popery, 
ee, | were written at his inftance, and under his direction.— 

ent | © With the Diffenters his Grace was fincerely defirous of 
n= | cultivating a good underftanding.—He confidered them in 
ors | general, as a confcientious and valuable clafs of men.—With 
op | fome of the moft eminent of them, Watts, Doddridge, Leland, 
of Chandler, Lardner, he maintained an intercourfe of friendfhip 
he or civility. By the moft candid and confiderate part of them he 
a * See particularly his f he rebellion in 17455 on th 
—- PicteRant. te few ermons =" e re were im 17455 -” the 
yee working fchools in /reland; on the 5th of November; and 
é @ great number of occafional paflages to the fame purpofe, in various 
At @Parts of his lectures, fermons, and other works. 
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was highly reverenced and cfteemed; and to fuch among them 
as needed help, he fhewed no lefs kindnefs and liberality than 
to thofe of his own communion. 

© Nor was his concern for the proteftant caufe confined to his 
own country. He was well known as the great patron and 
protector of it in various parts of Europe; from whence he had 
frequent applications fo afionce, which never failed of being 
favourab'y received. ‘Yo fevera. furcign Proteftants he allowed 
penfions, to others he gave occafional relief, and to fome of their 
univerfities was an annual benefactor,’—— 

‘In public affairs his Grace acted the part of an honeft 
citizen, and a worthy member of the Britifh legiflature. From 
his firft entrance into the Houfe of Peers, his parliamentary 
conduét was uniformly upright and noble. He kept equally 
clear from the extremes of factious petulance and fervile depen- 
dence; never wantonly thwarting adminiftration, from motives 
of party zeal, or private pique, or perfonal attachment, or 4 
paflion for popularity ; nor yet going every length with every 
minifter, from views of intereft or ambition. He admired and 
lov’d the conftitution of his country, and wifhed to preferve it 
unalter’d and unimpair’d. So long as a due regard to this was 
maintained, he thought it his duty to fupport the meafures of 
government, but whenever they were evidently inconfiftent with 
the public welfare, he oppofed them with freedom and firmnefs, 
Yet his oppofition was always tempered with the utmoft 
ficelity, refpect, and decency, to the excellent prince upon the 
throne; and the moft candid allowances for the unavoidable 
errors and infirmities even of the very beft minifters, and the 
peculiarly difficult fituation of thofe who govern a free and high 
jpirited people. He feldom fpoke in parliament, except where 
the interefts of religion and virtue feemed to require it; but 
whenever he did, he fpoke with propriety and ftrength, and 
was heard with attention and deference. Though he never 
attach’d himfelf blindly to any fet of men, yet his chief political 
connexions were with the late D. of Newcaftle, and L. Ch. 
Hardwicke. To thefe he principally owed his advancement, 
and he had the good fortune to live long enough to fhew 
his gratitude to them or their defcendents.’— 

‘ During more than ten years that Dr. Secker enjoyed the fee 
of Canterbury, he refided conftantly at his archiepifcopal houfe 
at Lambeth.—A few months before his death, the dreadful 
pains he feit had compelled him to think of trying the Bath 
waters ; but that defign was ftopped by the fatal accident whieh 
put an end ‘to his life. 

‘His Grate had been for many years fubje@ to the gout, 
which, in the latter part of his life, returned with more fre: 
quency and violence; and did not go off in a regular mannq, 
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but left the parts affeted for a long time very weak, and was 











brs ains in di f the body. About 
: by pains in different parts o y 
than pneu ‘ half before he died, after a fit of the gout, he 
fer ni attack’d with a pain in the arm, near the fhoulder, which 
Tate having continued about 12 months, a fimilar pain feized the 
Bo upper and outer part of the oppofite thigh, and the arm foon 
* Had wei eafier. “his was much more grievous than the former, 
ait as it quickly difabled him from walking, and kept him in almoft 
nat continual torment, except when he was in a reclining pofition. 
their During this time he had two or three fits of the gout ; but 
neither the gout nor the medicines alleviated thefe pains, which, 
se with the want of exercife, brought him into a general bad 
ita habit of body. | 
‘On Saturday July 30, 1768, he was feized, as he fat at 
aij dinner, with a ficknefs at his ftomach. He recovered before 
i nicht, but the next evening, while his phyficians were attend- 
oat ing and his fervants raifing him on his couch, he fuddenly 
ake cried out that his thigh-bone was broken. The fhock was fo 
Dey | violent, that the fervants perceived the couch to fhake under 
ate : him, and the pain fo acute and unexpected,. that it overcame 
ca the firmnefs he fo remarkably poflefled. He lay for fome time in 
rote great agonies; but when the furgeons arrived and difcovered 
ae with certainty that the bone was broken, he was perfedctly re- 
1 figned, and never afterwards afked a queftion about the event. A 
nie fever foon enfued ; on Tuefday he became lethargic, and con- 
a tinued fo till about five o’clock on Wednefday afternoon, when 
bie : he expired with great calmnefs, in the 75th year of his 
_ ft age. 
- “© On examination, the thigh-bone was found to be carious 
ti about 4 inches in length, and at nearly the fame diftance from its 
but head. i’he difeafe took its rife from the internal part of the 
and bone, and had fo entirely deftroyed its fubftance, that nothing 
Dude remained at the part where it was broken but a portion of its 
ical outward integument; and even this had many perforations, one 
Oh of which was large enough to admit two fingers, and was filled 
int. with a fungous fubftance arifing from within the bone. There 
“i was no appearance of matter about the caries, and the furround- 


lew 
ing parts were in a found ftate. It was apparent that the torture 





fe tf which he underwent during the gradual corrofion of this bone, | 
ute | muft have been inexpreffibly great. Out of tendernefs to his 
‘ful E family he feldom made any complaints to them, but to his 
ath’ | phyficians he frequently declared his pains were fo excruciating, 
ror that unlefs fome relief could be. procured, he thought it would 
be impoffible for human nature to fupport them long. Yet he 
= bore them for upwards of fix months with aftonifhing patience 
i. and fortitude ; fat up generally the greater part of the day, ad- 
4, & mitted his particular friends to fee him, mixed with his family 
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at the ufual hours, fometimes with his ufual chearfulnefs ; and, 
except fome very flight defects of memory, re tained all his facul- 
tics and fentes in their full vigour, till within a few days of his 
death. He was buried, purluant to his own directions, in 
a covered pafiage, leading from a private door of the palace to 
the north door of Lambeth church; and he forbad any monu- 
ment or epitaph to be placed over him! 

© By his will be appointed the reverend Dr. Daniel Burton, 
canon of Chrift church, and Mrs. Catherine Talbot *, already 
mentioned in the courfe of thefe memoirs, his executors; and 
left 13,0001. to the Drs. Porteus and Stinton, his chaplains, in 
truft; to pay the intereft thereof to Mrs. Talbot and her 
daughter, during their joint lives, or the life of the furvivor; 
and after the deceafe of both thofe ladies; then 11,000 of the faid 
13,0001]. are to be transferred to charitable purpofes: among 
which are 1,000 to the fociety for the propagation of the golpel, 
and 1,000 to the fame fociety, for a bifhop or bifbops in the 
king's dominions in America.’ 

The remainder of this valuable piece of biography is employed 
in delineating, at full length, the picture, both perfonal and 
mental, of this eminent metropolitan ; in which an idea of th¢ ori- 
ginal is given, the moft advantageous that can well be conceived | | 
of mortal man; we doubt not, however, that Dr. Secker really | 
deferved all the honours that are here paid to his memory. To f 
fome, no doubt, as our authors themfelves obferve, in their 
conclufion, the portrait here drawn of him will appear a very 
fiattering one; but it will, fay they, be much ealier to call 
than prove it fuch. Nothing, they aver, has been advanced 
but what is founded on the moit authentic evidence, nor has any 
circum{tance been defignedly ftrained beyond the truth, And 
if his Grace did really live and aét in fuch manner that the moft 
faithful delineation of his conduct muft neceffarily have the air 
of a panegyric, the fault is not in the copy, but in the origi- 
nal,’ 

Our authors finally conclude with the following refle&tion on 
the attacks that have been made on this great man’s charaéter, 
notwithftanding its uncommon defert : | | 

* After this plain reprefentation of facts, it cannot be thoucht 
necefiary to enter into a particular examination of the various 
falichoods which his Grace’s enemies have fo induftrioufly cir- 
culated, in order ta fix, if poflible, fome ftain upon his repu- 





















* This lady, we are informed, was author of the little tract on the 
religious improvement of the feven days of the week, mentioned in our 
Jait Month’s Catalogue. This excellent perfon did not long furvive 
the Archbifhop. She died on the oth of January lait, in the 49th 


year of her age. sad 
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tation. It would be very unreafonable to expect that he, of all 
others, fo high in rank, and fo active in the difcharge of his 
duty, fhould, amidft the prefent rage of defamatian, efcape 
without his full fhare of cenfure ; and it would be very weak to 
apprehend the leaft ill confequences from it. ‘There is fo little 
doubt from what quarter thofe inyectives came, and to what 
caufes they are owing, that they do not appear to have made 
the flighteft impreffion on any unprejudiced mind, and for want 
of ground to fupport them, are finking hourly into oblivion. 
If a life fpent like Archbifhop Secker’s, and a fpirit fuch as 
breathes through every page of his writings, are not a fufficient 
confutation of all fuch idle calumnies, it is in vain to think that 
any thing elfe can be fo. All that his friends have to do, is to 
wait a little while, with patience and temper. ‘Time never 
fails todo ample juftice to fuch characters as his; which, if 
left to themfelves, will always rife by their own force, above the 
utmoft efforts made to deprefs them, and acquire frefh luftre, 
every day, in the eyes of all confiderate and difpaffionate men ! 
We fhall give an account of the Sermons in our next. a. 





Art. 1X. The Ten Annual Accounts of the Collation of Hebrew 
MSS. of the Old Tcflament ; begun in 1760, and ccmpleated in 
1769: By Benjamin Kennicott, D. D. F. R. 8. Member of 
the Royal Society of Sciences at Goettingen; the Theodore 
Palatine Academy, at Manheim; the Royal Academy of 
infcriptions, &c. at Paris; Keeper of the Radcliff Library, 
and Fellow of Exeter College, in Oxford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

. Rivington, &c. 1770. 


E have here an account of a work which does great 

honour to the erudition and induftry of thofe who have 
been immediately employed in its execution, and alfo to thofe 
who, with fo much liberality and public fpirit, have contributed 
to its fupport. Dr. Kennicott has wifely thought himfelf 
obliged annually to lay before the fubfcribers a fhort hiftory of 
the progrefs made in this undertaking, and alfo of the ftate of the 
fub{cription, and this has been always attended (according to 
the method propofed by the delegates of the prefs in the univerfity 
of Oxford) with a certificate in favour of the collation, and of 
the diligence and cre with which it was condu@ed, figned by 
Dr, Hunt, the royal profeflor of Hebrew. Dr. Kennicott hav- 
ng now accomplifhed his great enterprife, prefixes to an account 
of the laft year, thofe of the nine preceding years; and here 
prefents them all ‘together to the public. 

In his introdu€tion we are informed, that, for fome years 
after he had learned the Hebrew language, he continued ftrongly 
prejudiced in favour of the integrity of our Hebrew text: takin 
it fq granted, he fays, that if the printed copies of the Hebrew 
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bible at all differed from the originals of Mofes and the prophets, 
the variations were very few and quite inconfiderable. *¢ But, 
he adds, in defiance of thefe prejudices, | became convinced, in 
the year 1748, that our Hebrew text had fuffered from tran- 
{cribers, at Jeaft as much as the copies of other ancient 
writings ; and that there are now fuch corruptions in this facred 
volume, as affect the fenfe greatly in many inftances. The 
particular chapter which extorted from me this conviction, and 
which was benevolently recommended to my perufal (for this 
very purpofe) by the reverend Dr. Lowth, now Lord Bifhop of 
Oxford, is the 234 chapter of the fecond book of Samuel.’ 

In confequence of this conviction a differtation on this chap- 
ter was publithed in 1753: it was accompanied with an account 
of feventy Hebrew MSS. which Dr. Kennicott had then dif- 
covered, fpecifying alfo feveral inftances of their various read. 
ings, which he found to be numerous and important. 

In the beginning of 1760, our author publifhed a fecond differ- 
tation on the printed Hebrew text, having then feen 110 MSS. of 
the whole, or parts, of the Hebrew bible. The additional dif 
coveries hereby made, engaged feveral eminent perfons, and 
particularly the late Archbifhop of Canterbury, ftrenuoufly to 
perfuade him to apply to this bufinefs of collating the MSS. 
Dr. Kennicott confented and immediately entered upon the 
employment ; to affift and encourage which, a fubfcription was 
then opened, and has been ever fince annually continued, ina 
noble and munificent manner, anfwerable to an undertaking fo 
truly valuable and worthy of fupport. But left any perfons 
fhould infer more from it than was really intended, and that the 
author may not be fuppofed to have promifed what was out of 
his power to perform, (7. ¢. to collate all the MSS. of the 
Hebrew bible in Europe) he thinks it neceflary to ftate, that the | 
plan was § precifely this——to collate all the MSS. of the Hebrew) 
bible in Great Britain and Ireland (al\ {uch as fhould be difcovered, | 
and the ufe of which could be obtained if defired ;) and, whilf 
this work was carrying on (which it was fuppofed might requir] 
at leaft ten years) that cellations of as many of the beft foreign MSS. 
foould be procured, as time and expence would allow.’ Such was the 
propofal; as to the manner in which it has been conducted; 
how far properly, or the contrary—‘ ths, we are told, ba) 
been already (as far as nine years) fubmitted to the fub/erivers'| 
and the whole is here prefented to them, and fubmitted alfo toal 
others, who fhall perufe the tex annual accounts, which follow i! 
their order.’ | 

From thefe accounts it appears, that this great work, has 10 
only been properly and honourably countenanced by his Majetty 
and by numbers among the great and the learned at homeg di! 
has alfo met with very confiderable favour and encouraggye 
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abroad, many collations of Hebrew MSS. having been commu- 
nicated with great freedom and attention from moft of the 
foreign countries in Europe, and that in feveral inftances with 
peculiar marks of refpeét, both to the defign itfelf and to thole 
engaged in its profecution. 

‘Africa has alfo furnifhed her quota, and Afia has, or it is 
expected will, contribute fome affiftance, and even America 
feems likely to afford its aid, for the Doctor this year acquaints 
us with an information lately fent him by the reverend Dr. 
Cooper, prefident of King’s College, New York, in America, 
which is, that a worthy and benevolent old gentleman, of the 
Jewith perfuafion, living in that city, is in pofleffion of a MS. of 
very great antiquity, containing the whole Hebrew bible, which 
he would probably fend to England, if it was properly requefted, 
and which, we are told, has accordingly been done. 

As many, perhaps moft of our readers, have one way or 
another feen fome or all of the nine annual accounts which 
have been regularly publifhed at their proper times, it will. not 
be requifite for us to add further particulars about them, but 
only to take notice of the tenth with which the author clofes his 
defign; that is, fo far clofes it as to have accomplifhed, and 
rather exceeded, what he at firft engaged for to the public; for 
it appears that there are fome farther collations expeted from 
abroad, and alfo fome additions and improvements which he in- 
tends to purfue himfelf, and with the affiftance of others, in 
order to render the work as complete and perfe& as poffible. 
When we fay that the author has rather exceeded his firft 
engagements to the public, we refer to what he himfelf tells us, 
that this work has been * greatly extended beyond the firft idea 
of it,—not only by the addition of feveral other MSS.—but 
alfo by the addition of fx printed editions of the whole Old 


‘Teftament ; and of fix printed editions of very large parts of it; 


for in thefe twelve editions are contained near one hundred and 


Sixty thoufand verfes.” In regard to thefe old printed editions, it 


‘had been before obferved, that they differ greatly from the later 


ones, and agree moft with the oldeft and beft MSS. ¢ The 


very numerous and interefting variations, it is added, in fo many 
printed editions, efpecially the oldeft, as it was a kind of evidence 
totally unexpected, fo was it the more welcome, for appearing 
when a collation of the MSS. was far advanced. The work 
had before, while refting on the many differences in the MSS, 
been recommended only on the point of expediency; but when 
lupported alfo by the many differences in the printed copies, was, 
as it demanded to be, urged and prefled more ftrongly, as a 

matter of neceffity.’ : 
‘Dr. Kennicott endeavours to invalidate and confute feveral 
e e¢tions which have been raifed againft his defign, after which 
he 
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he Jays before his fubfcribers fome particulars by which the con- 
cluding ycar has been diftinguifhed. The firft article he fpe- 
cifies, as an article of fingular honour, is, that the /ubfcription, 
fo far from finking towards the clofe of this long work, was in 
the year 1768 larger than at any time before, and in the con- 
cluding year it has rifen above the year preceding: and this 
augmentation, we are informed, is principally owing to the 
munificence of the Prince of Orange. 
After fome other particulars of this kind, a brief account is 
iven of what has been, or will very fhortly be, performed in 
this undertaking ; that the reader may judge how far he has 
fulfilled the propofal which was firft made, and which has been 
given above. * The number of Hebrew MSS. preferved in 
our own kingdom, which have been collated on this occafion, 
amounts to 140. The number of foreign collations, received 
already, or likely to be received foon, amounts to 113. And 
the collations of the whale, or parts, of the printed Hebrew bible, 
are 12. Confequently the total of collations for the benefit of 
this work, is 265; probably more by above roo, than have as 


yet been made of any other ancient book, even of the New [| 
Teflament—though the O/d Teftament is nearly three times | 


larger than the New; the verfes in the former being 23185, 
and in the latter being only 7959. And it will not perhaps be 
forgotten, that notwithftanding this great difference in the fize 
of thefe volumes of the O/d and New Teftament, and the ftill 


reater difference in collating the Greek MSS. by whole words, | 
and the Hebrew MSS. by /ingle letters; yet did the New Tefta- | 


ment employ the very learned and very laborious Dr. AGI (here 
at Oxford likewife) not ten years only, but thirty.’ © But, con- 
tinues Dr. Kennicott, though the collation, thus undertaken, 
be now finifhed ; there muft be an interval of fome years, before 
this work can be prepared for the prefs, and of fome more years 
before it can be publifhed. 

All that I can fay at prefent, with regard to the time which 
this preparation will require, is, that I am certain only of thefe 
two things. —Firft ; that (when the difficulty of fixing upon the 
mii proper method fhall have been got over) the felecting, con- 
necting, adapting, tranfcribing, and re-tranfcribing fuch an 
infinity of materials, will (if poffible) exceed in fatigue the 


paft collation —Secondly ; that, if I fhould fix a period (which | 
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indeed is not in my power) even that would fubjeé me to 3 | 


rigid a flavery, as I have already experienced from fixing a for- 


mer term: and this at an advanced time of life, and undera 


broken ftate of health ; both which require much more exercife, 


and lefs intenfive application, then 1 have for the laft twenty F 


years allowed myfelf. But, as my patrons may in fome meafure 


judge, from the preceding ftate of things, what expence sil | 


attends my work abroad, in the way of collation; and what f 
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expence may be neceflary for the purchafe of fome MSS. from 
Afia, where they cannot be collated: fince they fee alfo the 
voluntary but expenfive engagement I have entered into for the 
further examination of the European MSS. and fince they will 
certainly conclude, that this work cannot be prepared by me for 
the prefs, without feveral affiftants ; it muft be, and is here, 
humbly fubmitted to the greater and more illuftrious among my 
patrons, upon what plan of fupport and encouragement [ am now 
to proceed.’ 

To this he adds an account of the whole amount of the fub- 
{cription, which is upwards of nine thoufand pounds, and 
endeavours to defend himfelf againft the /uppofed whifpers of 
detraction, which would infinuate how comfortable a thing 
a truft of this kind muft be in the hands of any man, who had 
in great meafure the fecret difpofal of it. From the account 
here given, it appears, to ufe his own words, that * inftead 
of near 50001.—which in the opinion of fome of my chief 
patrons, ought to have been referved to myfelf—and which if I 
had meant to be my own pay-mafter, and not confulted the 
honour of my work, I might have fecured—I find myfelf pof- 
fefled of about 500]. in virtue of this fubfcription: after ten 
years {pent in recommending fuch a work to others, and another 
ten years {pent by myfelf in the execution of it.’ Of this 500], 
as far as we can learn, the greateft part, if not the whole, 
is likely to be confumed in completing fome farther articles for 
the collation, about which proper perfons are now employed. 

As this is a work of great learning, labour, and importance, 
we have been more particular in our account. Many may have 
no other method of being acquainted with it; and the more it 
is known and underftood, the more likely is it to be fupported 


and encouraged. Hi. 
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Art. 10. Letters to the Ladies, on the Prefervation of Health and 
Beauty, By a Phyfician. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. Robinfon and 
Roberts, 1770. 

§ Ey: firft letter containing a kind of romantic account of our 

Author’s particular qualifications for the tafk he has under- 
taken, we thall lay it before our Readers. 

* So great is the influence of the female fex ever the hearts of 
mankind, and of fuch importance the perfection of the fair, ‘both 
natural and moral, to the happinefs of focicty, that every endeavour 
‘0 promote their accomplifhments ought to be regarded as 4 work of 
public utility. In what relates to the more effential part of your con- 
det, Ladies, you have already been ingenioufly and pathetically ad- 
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drefled, in a coutfe of fermons the moft animated that ever were 
wrote ; and of which the elegance and purity muft attract the ap- 
probation of ali readers of fentiment and tafte. But the great initau- 
ration of your attainments is yet but half finifned. The corporeal 
may be improved, as well as the mental part: and, I prefume, you 
are fo fenfible of the charms of exterior embellifhment, that I need 
not ufe any argument to induce you to the praétice of whatever has 
a tendency thereto. I propofe, therefore, to profecute this fubjeét in 
a feries of letters, wherein I fhall inform you not only of the mot 
approved expedients for the prefervation and improvement of beauty, 
together with the inconveniences refitlting from the improper me- 
thods ufed for that end ; but thall alfo inftruét you in the cure of fe. 
veral complaints to which a life of pleafure and fafhionable gaiety 
render you particularly fubject. Upon this plan, my epiitles may 
be confidered as a very proper fupplement to the ingenious produc- 
tions above-mentioned ; and if the author, who has gone before me, 
has furnifhed you with fuch noble precepts as may make you all- 
glorious within, I fhall, in my capacity, teach you by what methods 
to become all-clorious without. How far I am qualified for this ar- 
duous undertaking, will beft appear from the teftimony of thofe 
who fhall follow the rules I inculcate; and by fuch a determination 
1 willingly fubmit to be tried. In the mean time, it may not be 
improper to inform you of the extraordinary opportunities I have en- 
joyed of acquiring a proficiency in the cofmetic art. 


“¢ When I had jut completed my academical education, an Oppor=* | 


tunity offered of travelling with a young gentleman of gréat fortune, 





























in quality both of phyfician and companion. Mr. , being 
of an amorous and roving difpofition, and under the care of the mof 
indulgent guardians, it was determined that, befides making the 
grand tour, we fhould travel into Turkey ; and, if we found it prac- 
ticable, continue our route even as far as Circaffia, to have the pleas 
fure of beholding a race of women fo much celebrated over the world 
for their extraordinary beauty. The idea of fo delightful a propofal 
flattered my youthful imagination no lefs than that of my friend, 
moe Gith a genteel retinue we fet off on the pleafant expedition, the 
happielt of mankind. Five complete years did we roam over the va- 
nous regions of the Ottoman empire. When it was known to what 
profeflion I belonged, which, forefecing the profpect it opened of 
gratifying my natural curiofity, I induitrioufly propagated, I was 
continually requefted by the muffulmen to give advice for fome of 
the ladies in their harams, where, under the pretext of my compe 
nion being alfo a fon of Efculapius, I often procured him to be ad- 
mitted into confultation. The familiarity which was allowed us by 
the women on thefe occafions, foon improved into fo clofe a friend- 7 
fhip, that they have often counterfeited an indifpofition, in order | 
that the two foreign phyficians might be called to their affiftance. 

‘ We had not been long at Conftantinople when our reputatjon 
for curing female complaints became fo great, that by order of the 
grand fignior, we were fent for to the {eragiio, where never man be* 
fore had been admitted, except the fultan himfelf. Our faccefs on 
this important occafion was fully anfwerable to the great opinion ‘em 


textained of our abilities ; and we had the honour of curing, at Ly 
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rit vifit, four ladies of the feraglio, of a calenture, which I never 
obferved to prevail but where the women are fhut up by themfelves. 
It was a fpecies of the diforder which is termed by phyticians the 
uror uterinus. For fome months, during which we remained in that 
great metropolis, we had in the feraglio about three hundred and 
forty patients, all miftreffes to the fultan, and ladies of the moft ex- 
quifite beauty. In fhort, we were fo much haraffed, that we re~ 
{olved to leave the capital a little fooner than we intended, and pro- 
fecute our journey to Circaflia. Before our departure, we were ad- 
mitted to an audience of the grand fignior, who thanked us in the 
politeft manner for the fignal fervices we had performed in the fera- 
glio, and prefented each of us with his picture fet with diamonds, 
together with feveral other jewels of immenfe value. As a farther 
teltimony of his favour, he ordered that an efcort of twelve janiffa- 
ries fhould conftantly attend us during our ftay in the Turkith domi- 
nions. We returned his fublime highnefs our moft refpectful ac- 
knowledgments, and took leave for a time of the Ottoman court. In 
two months we arrived in Circaflia, where our fame had already 
reached, by a caravan which had come fome weeks before to felect 
fifty of the moft beautiful virgins for the ufe of the grand fignior,. 
Having alfo feveral letters of recommendation from the ladies of 
the feraglio, moft of whom were of that country, we were every 
where treated with the gveateft cordiality and refpect. ‘Fo do juitice 
to the exquifite beauty of the Circaffian women the defcription would 
appear hyperbolical ; and I can only fay, that it furpaffes the moft 
luxuriant imagination. We remained in this terreftrial paradife for 
the {pace of a twelvemonth, when we again returned by the way of 
Conitantinople. ‘The beautiful objects with which we had now been 
fo converfant, had afforded me an opportunity of obferving the va- 
rious methods which they ufed for preferving thofe perfections which 
nature had fo liberally beftowed upon them ; and there is certainly 
no part of the world where the cofmetic art is either fo well known, 
or fo carefully praétifed, as in Turkey and Circaffia. For which 
recfon, during the whole time of our refidence in thefe countries, 
was particularly inquifitive into all the fecrets of the toilet, which 
has often fubjected me to a great deal of pleafant raillery. ‘* You, 
who are a phyfician, would the ladies fay, fmiiing, have you con- 
fined your itudies entirely to the art of preferving health, and wholly 
neglected that of preferving beauty ? We find that you admire that 
perfection, and how then fhould you think it not worth cultivating ? 
Are the women of your country endowed with unfading charms ; 
or, don’t they bathe; don’t they wath, and ufe all the methods of 
adorning themfelves, which you fee prattifed amongit us? But we 
thal} teach you the cofmetic art, not only by-example but precept. 
We thall furnifh you with the moft valuable receipts from the Perfian 
manufcript, that when you return to your Own country, the ladies of 
your haram May continue to in{pire you with that paition which na- 
aa ” mene’ you to gratify.” Immediately on my return to Bri- 
- * refclved on the publication of all that L had colleéted of that 
ure in the courfe of my travels, which I now infcribe to the Bri- 


wh ladies, I pretend not, however, to be the firlt who has wrote 
| upon 
\ 
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upon this fubjeét. It was attempted upwards of two thoufand year; 
ago. Heraclides of Tarentum dedicated a treatife on cofmetics to 
Antiochus, with whom he had fallen in love. Mofhion and Mercy. 
lialis wrote on the blemifhes of the complexion, Artemifia, queen 
of Caria, who, for her tendernefs towards her huifband Maufolus, 
will ever remain the admiration of future ages, alfo cultivated this 
fubjeé&t. Afpafia, the beautiful Perfian lady, who captivated the 
hearts of two kings, has left to the fair fex a collection of precepts 
for the prefervation of health and beauty, of which we find fevera] 
fragments in the works of A:tius. We have likewife a book on the 
fame fubjcét, entitled Cleopatre Gracorum Libri, attributed to Cleo- 
patra the celebrated queen of Egypt, from which Galen has borrowed 
many compofitions, Therefore, if I have not the merit of being the 
firit who has wrote upon the fubject, I have in ‘my favour a circum: 
ftance that is often decifive of an Author's merit, which is that of 
being the lateft.’ 

How laughable, to confider thefe letters as a proper {upplement to 
the Sermons to young Women ! 


The fubjeéts of thefe letters are, freckles, pimples, the lips, teeth, | 


hair, fhape, fathion, cleanlinefs, feet and corns, embonpoint, lean. 
nefs and fatnefs, difeafes, luxury, exercife, cards, theatrical enter- 
tainments, balls, conclufion. 


The letter on freckles is thus concluded: * But I fhall infift no | 


longer on this fubject, left I fhould incur the misfortune of thofe who 
have gazed too intenfely on, the {pots in the fun.’ 

The letter on the dignificd fubjeé& of corns, opens very heroically: 
‘ Warm with enthufiaim in the caufe of health and beauty, I might 


now indulge an adventurous flight, but I hunt not for blemifhes where’ 


all is perfection, and what modefty. has concealed, even imagination 


fhall not explore. I am now, therefore, ladies, to come to yout | 


pretty feet, and fhould I even kifs your toes, would not the homage 
be more natural to beauty than to an old ecclefiaftic ?? 

What a gallant, pert, loofe, flowery Gentleman it is ! D : 
Art. 11. Remarks upon the Mortality of the Horned Cattle, contain. 


ing Diredlions for extirpating the Infeétion, or, at leaft, for obftruding | 


its Progre/s. ‘Tranflated from the Low Dutch of Salomon de Mon- 
chy, M. D. City Phyfician at Rotterdam, and Fellow of the Hol: 
land Society of Sciences at Harlem. 8vo. 18. Cadell. 1770, 

Thefe Remarks are extracted from the 11th volume of the Harlem 


Tranfactions. 
The refult of Dr. de Monchy’s enquiries, is this; ‘ that what de 


ferves the name of a prefervative beyond any thing hitherto known | 
and from which, in a country or province, where the mortality has | 
appeared, incomparably more advantage may be expected, than from [ 
all experiments for dilcovering a cure for the diltemper, is, that as | 
foon as the fir approaches of the ficknefs are difcovered, in milch § 


cows}; by the lanknefs of their bellies, and decreafe of their milk, 
and in young beaits by their drowfine{s and a cough, immediately to 
feparate all fuch cattle from the found ones, and to flaughter them 
as foon as poffible.’ 

This is certainly a very good, but not a new piece of advice. Dr 
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Art.12- 4 Treatife of Poifons, vegetable, animal, and mineral, 

aith their Cure. By John Cooke, M.D. 1zmo. 16. Dilly. 

770. 

if any of our Readers fhould be pleafed with the following paffage, 
we can aflure them that here are many others equally excellent and 
entertaining : ; ; . 

‘——Toconfider Opium here, and its various preparations, only as 
a poifon, having already treated of it elfewhere among my many oc- 
cafional medical writings in Magazines, and other public papers, as 
a medicine; which detached pieces (as to their fuccefs, and whofe 
hands they fall into, I know not) put me therefore in mind of the 
Cumean Sib\1 in Virgil, who ufed to write her prophecies on leaves 
of trees, and then trufted them to the wings of the wind, fortui- 
toufly to be difperfed about: which made AZneas requeft her, with 
the following petition, and has caufed me to commit this, and my 
other piece on Children’s Difeafes, to pamphlets, that they may be 
always ready at hand for thofe that want them : 
foliis tantum ne carmina manda 

Ne turbata volent rapidis ludibria ventis : 
Ipfa canas oro. F 

The plain Englifh of this motley and disjointed paffage, we appre- 
hend to be this; that Dr. Cooke, male fibyl, or medical conjurer, 
at Leigh in Effex, having long indulged an itch for fcribbling in 
news papers and magazines, has at length determined to publifh 
nothing but perfeét and complete pamphlets. D. 
Art. 13. A candid and impartial State of the Evidence of a very 

great Probability, that there is difcovered, by Monf. Le Fevre, a 

regular Phyfician, refiding and practifing at Leige in Germany, a 

Specific for the Gout. Containing the Motives which induced the 

Author to liften to the Pretenfions of the Liege Medi.ine ; with an 

Account of its Operations and Effects in his own Cafe. To which 

is added, a Narrative of the Cafes of feveral other Patients, &c &C» 

By Edmund Marfhall, M. A. Vicar of Charing in Kent. 8vo. 


wi 


1s. 6d. “Canterbury printed, for the Author, and fold by Griffin 
in London. 1770. 


Sub judice lis eft. D. 
NoveEts. 

Art. 14. The Memoirs of Mifs Arabella Bolton, containing a 

genuine Account of her Seduction, and the barbarous Treatment 

the afterwards received from the Hon. Colonel L——ll, the pre 


fent fappofed M——r for the County of Middlefex. Vol. II, 12mo. 
28. 0d. Fell. 


See our account of the firft volume, Rev. March, 1770, p. 251. 
Ait. 15. Theodora, a Novel. By the Right Honourable Lady 

Dorothea Dubois. 12mo, 2 Vols. 6s. Printed for the Author, 

and fold by Nicoll, &c. 

‘An advertifement prefixed to thefe Memoirs, effetually precludes 
all criticifm and cenfure. « Aslam impelled,’ fays the unhappy Wri- 
ter, ‘ by more preffing motives than a vain defire of applaufe, to fub- 
ject thefe volumes to public infpection, I truit I hall meet with that 
indulgence to which my fex, and unhappy circumitances, may wnam- 

2 July 1770. F Liticufly 
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Bitioufly entitle me.2—The ftory is founded on the ftrange, romantic, 
but true and well-known incidents of the Anglefey family, of which 
the Writer is an unfortunate branch ; and who, being in neceffitous 
Circumftances, has induftrioufly endeavoured to mend them, in fome 
fall degree, by telling and embellifhing her haplefs tale. This is 
not the firft time of her foliciting the attention of the public ; which 
fhe has occafionally done, not in profe only, but alfo in verfe:— 
but poor Lady Dorothea is not a very corrett writer. She has, how- 
ever, lavdably endeavoured to render her work (to ufe the words of 
her previous advertifement) ‘ ufeful, as well as entertaining, by 
placing Vir:ue in her lovelieft drefs, and marking Vice with ever 

feature of deformity. For, fhe adds, notwithftanding my diitreffes, 
and the partiality I might naturally be allowed to have for m 

Theodora, I would much rather confign it to oblivion, than be the 


means (as fome female Authors have been) of flufhing the C4eck of 


Innocence, or contaminating the mind of youth,’—And, therefore, 
we heartily with her fuccefs. WN. 2B. The ftory ismot yet brought to 
a conclufion. 

Ait. 10. Lhe Scotchman ;- or, the World as it goes: a Novel. By 
the Chevalier Treyfac de Vergy, Counfellor in the Parliament of 
Paris, and Editor of Zhe Lowers. 12zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. 
Brough. 

We were led, by the title of thefe volumes, to expect a fatire on 
the Scotch ; and, upon our cafually opening the firit of them, the 
following paflage confirmed us in that idea. Young M‘Iototh (about 
to gang to the fouthward to feek his fortune) is thus initructed by 
his father: ‘ I have told you the powers of gold, and not fpoke of 


thofe of a noble affurance: as you are a Scorchman, I thought it’ 


needlefs. Fortune which gave riches to England, endowed us with 
a natural unblufhing phyfiognomy, and a philofophical infenfibility 
for affronts, the impatient haughtine(fs of the Englith cannot endure. 
Menour being their idol, and Fortaxe ours, we eafily creep into the 
firft places of their government, and by obeying implicitly, right or 
wrong, the minifterial mandates, poflefs the advantages they were 
bor@ to enjoy *. 

* But if ever this fathionable ftrain of national abufe made any part 
of the Chevalier’s plan, in refpect of his prefent performance, he 


feems very early to have lott fight of it, by deviating all at once into’ 


his old lafcivious path, which appears to be his natural and favourite 
walk of authoifhip ; fo that his mafcally hero, M‘Intofh, is as much 
an Englifh, Irith, German, er French rafcal; as 2 North Britith one. 
~—We do not perceive that any known charatter is aimed at in this 
performance. M‘Intoth is reprefented as an agreeable, over-reach- 
ings deceitful fcoundrel, like fifty other agreeable deceitful fcoun- 
crels that we meet with in the fertile fields of modern romance. —— 
A third volume is to finith the work. 
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* This paffage affords room for fome very obvious remarks, im) 


which, however, we fhall not foreftall our intelligent Readers. 
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C, 
sh Art. 17. The Hifory of Charles Wentworth, Efq; in a Series of 
os Letters. Interfperfed with a Variety of important Reflections, cal- 
vy culated to improve Morativy, and promote the Aiconomy of 
h Human Lire. t2mo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. bound. Becket. 
ch There is more of good fenfe, and of nature, in this nsvel than we 
fe find in fifty of fuch produ:tions as are continually obtrudea upon the 
“s public, under this denomination ; yet there are in it fome things to 
a which we have ftrong objections, particularly in the extraordinary ac- 
by count here given of Mr. Gordon, the Scotch Deilt, who is faid to live 
ry jn a fate of nature among the Indians in Guianz. On the whele, 
€S, §  thisis avery uncommon production. Part of the hiftory, the Editor 
tells us, is founded in ‘ruth; and we are inclined to believe him: 
but he profeffes to have mentioned this, ‘ only to excufe fome cir- 





cumftances which would have been confidered as faults in a plan wholly 
fétitious.? The letters, he adds, are more replete with fentiments 
than incidents, and with amiable than vicious characters. To: fomes 
fayshe, ‘ thefe circumftances may appear imperfections; to me they 
appear in a difierent light :’ and we are entirely of his opinion ; for, 
as he farther obferves, ‘ Novels that merely entertain, merit no en- 
couragement, becaufe they divert the mind trom more ufeful objeéts.’ 
«> From feveral circumftances which occur in this work, as well 
as from the fimilitude of manner in the writing, there feems no room 
to doubt but that this is the work of the ingenious Mr. Kancroft, who 
lately favoured the public with the Natural Hijtory of Guiana, of 
which we gave an account in the goth volume of our Review. 
rOsvticas. 

Art. 18. 4 Colleéticn of Hymns adapted to public Werfoip. 12m0. 
38. Briftol, printed by Pine; and fold in London by Buckland, &e. 
The writers from whom mott of thefe Hymns are collected, are 

Addifon, Watts, Doddridge, Merrick, the Author of the two volumes 

of Poems on Subjects chiefly devotional, and others. There are, alfo, 

as many original compoiitions as make nearly a fourth part of the 
velume, which contains not lefs than 412 of thefe devotional pieces 
of poetry. To the whole is prefixed a recommendatory preface, 

figned Joun As, Cates Evans, and dated at Briitol, Sept. 27, 

176). 

Art. 19. An Elegy on the much lamented Death of William 
tecktord, Efq; late Lord-Mayor of, and Reprefentative in Parlia- 
ment for, the City of London. 4to. 1s. Kearfley. 














one. |  Breathes alike the {pirit of Portry and of Liserry. 

beg | POLITICAL, 

oti ) Art. 20, The Patrists of “Ferufalem petitioning Artaxerxes for Rew 

ww | 6 Of Grievances ; a Parody : Infcribed to the Supporters of the 

Bill of Rights. By the Author of Balaam and bis 4js. Svo. 8, 
| Griff. ; , 

aoe | The oppofition made by Sanballat and his afociates, to the admis 


cS Uy” ester of Nehemiah, has furnifhed this dealer in parody, cramp 
| anguage, and hard words, with another + vehicle for bis wit and 
atire againft the Parriots of the prefent age and nation. eis a 


- 


_ j t ff his Balaam and his Ass; 


Review for March, page 246. 
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moft profound writer, and his work is more foporific than @ dull afters 
noon-fermon in hot weather. 
MaTHEMATICS. 

Art. 21. The Mathematical Principles of Geography. Containing 
I. An Account of the various Properties and Affeétions of the 
Earth and Sea; with a Defcription of the feveral Parts thereof; 
and a T'able of the Latitude and Longitude of Places. If. The 
Ufe of the artificial and terreftrial Globe, in folving Problems, 
III. The Principles of fpherical and fpheroidical Sailing ; with the 

- Solution of the feveral Cafes in Numbers, by the common Table, 
according to the {fpheroidical Figure of the Earth. 8vo. 75, 
bound. Nourfe. 1770. 

This is the work of the very able Mr. Emerfon, and makes a par 
of his Course of Mathematics, Sc. ‘The former volumes of which we 
have mentioned as they have iffued from the prefs. See particularly 
Rev. Vols. 37, 40, 41, and 42. 

BoTany. 
Art. 22. Outlines of the natural Hiftory of Great Britain and In. 


land, Containing a fyftematic Arrangement, and concife Defcrip. 
tion of all the Animals, Vegetables, and Foffils, which hav 
hitherto been difcovered in thefe Kingdoms. By John Berken-| 
hout, M.D. In three Volumes. Vol. II. comprehending the | 
VegetableKingdom. 8vo. 5:3. Boards. Elmfley. 1770. 
In our Review for May 176c, p. 428, we gave fome account of| 
the firilt volume of this ufeful work, which contained the Animl 
kingdom. The ingenious Author obferves, in his preface to the pre-/ 
fent volume, that the ‘ young Botanift is net to confider this book) 
as a fufiicient fyftem of Englifh botany, but rather as an index ti) 
that branch of natural hillory; as a pocket-companion in hi/ 
boiannical refearches..—The s4rd volume, containing the *fofik 
kingdom, he informs us, ‘ will be publifhed as {oon as pofiible.’ 
CoLONIES,. i 
Art. 23. 4 fair Account cf the late unhappy Difturbcnce at Beha. 
in New England; extracted from the Depofitions that have beet) 
made concerning it by Perfons of all Parties. With an Appendil 
containing fome Ailidavits, and other Evidences relating to thi) 
Affair, not mentioned in the Narrative of it that has been pubj 
lished at Bofton. 8vo. ts. 6d. White. 
In our Review for May, p. 41:, we mentioned the * Narrative!) 
the berrid Maffacre in Bofton,’ privted by Order of the Town. Ti 
prefent account takes the otacr fide of the guettion, and is inten 
go thew, that the appellation ot horrid maffacre is ‘ a very grofs abut 
of language, and highly injurious to the unhappy officer and foldits” 
who were concerned in this affair.” To fpeak of the refiftance ma 
by tave/ve foldiers againft more than az hundred people (armed wi 
bludgeons and fticks) in defence of a pott which it was their duty® 
detend,—in the fame terms in which we fhould mention fuch preoy 
ditated acts of fuch general deftruction as the flaughter of the?f 
teftants cf France in 1572, and of the Proteitants of Ireland in 14 
—this appears to Our Author (and furely not without reafon) . 
a very unfair and unwarantable piccedure.—He is a zealo f a 
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MIsCcCELLANEOUS. 69 *. 
eate for the foldiers (as well as for thofe who fent them to Bofton) 


and endeavours to prove that their firing upon their affailants was, 
‘f not wholly unavoidable, at leaft highly excufeable ; that they were 
sovoked to it by the moft unfufferable infults ; that the people were 
entirely the aggreffors in the quarrel, and that on them the blame 
ought to be laid for all the mifchief that happened, in confequence 
of their feditious and outrageous behaviour. He fupports his repre- 
fentations by the affidavits of 29 perfons; mott of whom, however, 
it will be obferved, by every attentive reader, are officers in the 
rmye 
Tr MiscELLANEOUS. 
Art. 24. Remarks on fome Stridiures lately publifbed, entitled, 

Obfervations upon the Statute Tit. XIV. De / efitu et Habitu 

Scholaftico: with a brief State of the Controverfy which gave occa- 

fon tothem. 8vo. Oxford. 1770. 

This is a well written pamphlet on a peculiar fubject, and a fubje& 
which at firft view may appear very unimportant: for what in itfelf 
alone can feem lefs material, than the form of a ftudent’s cap, or 
whether it fhould be worn with a tuft or without? But the preferva- 
tion of order, regularity and fubordination, which in fome focieties 
may be conneéted with thefe, otherwife trifling, obfervances, are 
points of very great moment. In this view the author confiders the 
fubject, and gives the following account of the occafion of his publi- 
cation. ‘ in Lent term laft, the Servitors of Chrift Church contrary 
to exprefs ftatute and immemorial ufage appeared in the academical 
habit of Foundationers. The Foundationers of feveral colleges, who 
had hitherto conformed to their ftatutetable habit, were juftly offended 
at this fingular innovation ; and, having loft the diftinction which the 
ftatute had given them, naturally looked out for a new one in the habit 
of a Batchelor. Thefe fudden alterations attracted the notice of the 
magiftrate: the Hebdomadal meeting took them into confideration, 
and recommended it to the Vice Chancellor and Proétors, to put the 
ftatute in execution, and reduce both orders to their proper habit. A 
few days after fome 'members of the Hebdomadal meeting propofed a 
different meafure, which, after mature deliberation, was carried 
againft the fenfe of the fenior part of the Board by a fmall majority, 

he fubftance of this refolution was communicated to the public in a 
printed paper.’ But we are told that feveral members of Convocation 
objecicd to the regulations propofed, and applied to the Proétors to 
reprefs the innovations which the printed paper prefcribed: the 


, Progtors reported this to the Hebdomadal meeting, who obferved 
‘upon it, ‘ that the printed paper referred to is not confidered as hav- 


ing the force of a ftatute.? A Moneo or Programma was therefore 
iflued declaring the fenfe of the ftatute de veftitu et habitu fcholaftico, 
and requiring obedience to it. Notwithftanding this, it is faid, that 
on the laft day of Lent term, an Uudergraduate Foundationer appeared 
in the profcholium of the divinity fchool as a candidate for nBatcho: 
lor’s degree in an irregular habit, which he was known to have worn 
ever fince the publication of the programma. The houfe thought 
proper to repe] him from his degree: this tranfaction is fuppofed to 
have given occafion to the obfervations which the writer proceeds 
to confider. Having thus given an account of the fubjeét of this 


, F3. pamphlet, 
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mphilet, we fhall only add that it is, we think, written with fpirit, 
with good fenfe and candor. } 
Art. 25. Reafins for an Amendment of the Statute of 28 Henry VIIF. 
“¢. 11. § 3. which gives to the Succeflor in Ecclefiaftical Benefices, 
all the Profits from the Day of the Vacancy: In a Letter toa 
' Friend, from a Country Clergyman. ®vo. 1s. Payne. 1770, 
The particular {ubjeét of complaint here exhibited is, that if a coun. 
try clergyman dies near the time of harveft, tho’ he fhould himfelf 
‘have ditcharged the duty of the parifh ten months out of the twelve, 
the expected profits at this time fall, not to his family or imme. 
diate reprefentatives, but to his fucceflor in the living: this 1s the 
determination of the act of parliament mentioned in the title, which 
continues in force at the prefent day. This writer pleads ftrongly for 
an amendment of the bill in queftion, from the rules of juftice and 
equity, and from motives of humanity and compaflion, fince jt 
often happens that the widow or family are in very diftrefled circum. 
ftances, and have perhaps been involved in great expences through 
the lingering illnefs of him whom they have loft, and that, it may 
be, juit at the time when they were hoping for the feafonable recruit, 
which by the above injuntion is fnatched from them. He argues, 
that at the time when the bill was firft enjoined, the clergy were 
obliged to celibacy, which rendered the hardthip much lighter, and 
befides, pofieffed feveral emoluments, the fources of which, he fays, 
are now wilely and neceffarily cut ott. A faint attempt was made, we 
dre told, at the beginning of this century to effect an alteration, by 
fecuring a proportiouable fhare of the annual profits of livings to the 
executors Of incumbents, according to the time of their poffeffion: 
but the icheme, it is added, was unfortunately dropped almoft as 
foon as propofed: and the want of fuccefs was attributed to Dr, 
Prideaux, his pamphlet being then firit publithed in vindication of 
the prefent law. There appears much truth and jullice in what our 
Author advances upon the iubject, but may it not happen, that a 
clergyman, whofe removal at fo unfavourable a time deprives his 
family of that welcome afliltance which they had in profpect, did 
bimdelf experience the comfort and benefit of the provifion complained 
of when he firlt took poffeflion of the living. But we will by no 
means infift upon this as a fufficient plea in tavour of the aét, what- 
ever there is in it oppreflive or unkind we heartily wifh may be 
removed, as we do, that the whole fyftem of the laws both civil and 
ecclefiaftical might undergo a ftri€t review, and not remain in that 
Rate of confufion and ambiguity which mutt often occafion perplexit 


a Yoq! 
and diltrefs to the fubjedt! Hy 


Art. 26. Xenophon’s Hiflory of the Affairs of Greece. By the 
Tranflator of ‘Thucydides, 4to. 10s. 6d. boards, White. 
1770. 

The Tranflator of this valuable piece of Xenophon, tells us, in 
kis preface, that he ‘ looks upon himfelf as now difcharging a debt 
to the public,’ The favourable reception, he adds, of his tranflation 
of ‘Thucydides, was urged, [with gratitude he mentions it] by the 
late Earl Granville, as an obligation upon him to copy, in the 
Englith language, what Xenophon had written originally in Greek, 
in regard to the Peloponnefian war; viz. the continuation of it till 
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Pilly the naval power of the Athenians was demolithed, and the city 
Vig of Athens f{urrendered to her foes, But, he continues, ‘ as the ftate 
“fices, of Lacedemon, elated with the confequential enlargement of her 

to ¢ ower, exerted it in too haughty and imperious 3 manner, the 
770, refentment of the other ftates was raifed, and a war enfued, in which 
coun. Sparta was well nich ruined, and the fovercignty of Greece trans- 
imfelf ferred. The battle of Mantinea, in which the Phebans by lofing 
velve Epaminondas lott their all, clofed this eager ftruggle for fupremacy in 


Greece, and left its feveral ftates a commodious prey to Philip 
is the of Macedon.—In this piece of Xenophon, the history of Greece is 
continued trom the time * Thucydides breaks off, down to that 

famous battle, including the fpace of near fifty years. 
The Doctor juitly obferves, that ‘ never had Hiltorian who left his 
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unequalled, and muft give all his Tranflators no fmall anxiety about 
their own juccefs.’ 


Bag: work unfinifhed, fo illuttrious a continuator as Thucydides found in 
“um. Xenophon. ‘They were both men of excellent fenfe ; both lived in 
ugh the times, and had competent knowledge of the faéts they defcribe. 
may They were both Athenians, had been generals, and were both in 
uit exile when they wrote their hittories, but a man more accomplithed 
ues, in all refpects than Xenophon, will not eafily be found. Ie was the 
vere reatelt hero, and at the fame time the genteclet writer of his age. 
and Initruéted and formed by Socrates, he exemplified his ufeful philo- 
LYS, fophy in the whole conduct of his life; and it wiil be hard to decide 
we | which are moft excellent in their kind, his hiftorical or his philofo- 
by phical writings. The ftyle of both hath that {weetne(s, that eafe, 
the | that perfpicuity, and that fimplicity, which remain envied and 


he After the warm commendation given of Dr. Smith’s tranflation of 
Taucydides, Rev. vol. vili, p. 179. it is with concern that we find 


’ 


ourfelves unable to {peak in the like commendatory terms of the 





A prefent performance ; which, fo far as we have compared it with the 
te original, feems to be tolerably faithful; but the language abounds 
‘ee with the folecifms of converfation, and frequently falls beneath the 
qd | dignity of hiitory.—‘ Midias Zoggled about opening the eates,’—and 
aC $ Dercyllides made all fait, and clapped on his own ieal :’—with many 
. more, equally vulgar ; which we are forry to fee fall from the pen of 
wae a gentleman who has long been in poflefjon of a confiderable fhare of, 
i sf reputation in the learned world. i. 
; 4 Att, 27. 4 Circumflantial Narrative of a \ate remarkable Trial. 
— To which are added the Letters produced upon the Occaiion. 8vo. 
Hy). | 1s. Love. 

The D. of C. and L. Gr— have been of Jate, great friends to the 
| prefs; though their produétions are no credit to it. 


Seen 
ee 


* € ‘The Tranflator, in the life of Thucydides, p. 15, hath faid,— a 
“¢ There is a chafm between where the hiltory of Thucydides breaketh | 
eff, and the Grecian hiftory of Xenophon beginneth.”— He {aid this on 
the authority of Archbifhop Uther, but hath feen abundant reafon fince 
tobe ditideat of the fact. The Auaeles Xenophontei of the learned 
Dodwell feem’to prove, from variety ef arguments, a clofe con- 
nexion between them. The chronology is therefore fet in the mar- 
| pe according to his elaborate “—." adjuitment of the time.’ 
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Art. 28. Tie Trial of his R. H. the D, of C. July Sy 17705 for 
Crim. Con. with Lady G—. Including all the Letters, &c. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. Walker. 

‘«* Laws were made for every degree.” 
Bracars OPERA. 

Art. 29. 4 full and complete Hiflory of his R. H. the D. of C. and 
Lady G. from their firft Acquaintance to the final Determination of 
the Caufe at the inftance of Ld. G. in the Court of King’s Bench, 
for Crim. Con. &c &c. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 5:8. fewed. Brough. 

«¢___ And chronicle {mall beer.” 

Art. 30. The Genuine Copies of Letters which pafled between his 
R. H. the D. of C. and Lady G. Her Ladythip’s Letters to the hon, 
Mifs V. and the anonymous Letters figned Jack Sprat, part of 
which were never before publifhed. ‘To which is prefixed a clear 
and circumftantial Account of the Trial, &c. 1s. Wheble. 

‘* Clodio, the fcorn and wonder of our days.” 

Art. 31. Foote’s Prologue Deteéted; with a Miniature Profe Epi- 
logue of his Manner in fpeaking. By Phiio-Technicus Mifo. 
Mimides. 8vo. 1s. Williams, 

The Deteétor undertakes to prove the occafional prologue fpoken by 
Mr. Foote, at the opening the Hay-market Theatre, this prefent 
fummer, to be ‘ very dull, nonfenfical, and indecent ;’ but, whatever 
faults are in the text, they are palpably outdone in the comment. 
Art. 32. An Effay on Laughter, wherein are difplayed, its Natu- 

ral and Mora] Caufes, with the Arts of exciting it. 12zmo, 

London. Davies. 1770. * 

‘Dhis little effay attempts to exhibit a philofophical account of 
laughter. The Author ie himfelf to have been prefent at. 
converfation, where Des-Touches, Fontenelle, and Montefquieu 
delivered their opinions on this fubject. In the fpeech, which he has 
made for Des-Touches, he has endeavoured to imitate the graceful 
purity and copioufnefs of that writer; in what he has {aid for 
Fontenelle, he would fhew himfelf, artful and ingenious; and in 
what he has put into the mouth of Montefquieu, he affeds the 
beautifully-diverfified manner of that great man, But we muft not 
fay, that he has done juftice to thefe illuftrious authors. He is no 
wanting, however, in vivacity, and may be read with fome degree of 
pleafure. ‘lhe conclufion, which he means to eftablith, is, that felf- 
love is the principle of laughter. 

Art. 33. Ey 


je@s. By George Edwards, Fellow of the Royal Society, and of 

the Society of Antiquaries, London. ‘To which is added, a 

Catalogue in generical Order, of the Birds, Beatts, Fifhes, Infeéts, 

Plants, &c,. contained in Mr, Edwards’s Natural Hiftory, &vo, 

48. Od. boards. Robfon. 1770. 

This worthy man, we may truly fay, merits great refpect and 
applauie from the public, for the induftry and attention he has em- 


a 





* The title-page takes no notice of this piece being a tranflation 
from the French; which however, appears from the I ranflator’s 
preface. 
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on his natural hiftory, and the excellent manner in which 
ose ae that variety sk Meets with which he has prefented us. 
It is well known that he is zo copyer, all his drawings being made 
from the creatures themfelves, living or dead, and the fame is to be 
{aid of the fruits, plants, flowers, &e. of which he gives an account ; 
that he may juitly fpeak of his hiftory, as having * this peculiar 
tage over works of that nature, to be original in its figures, as 
a’:: defcriptions.? The greateft part of the effays, which are 
offered in the prefent volume, have already appeared before the 
ublic, in his zarural biftory; but, the author adds, it was in a 
detached, unconnected form, and at an expence perhaps rather too 
reat for many who delight in natural hiftory. 

It was therefore, we are told, to accommodate fuch, and to affift the 
curious in their refearches, or any future writer upon this fubjed, 
that the Editor has been induced to this publication. Many will, we 
doubt not, read with pleafure the feveral accounts here collected, 
together with the reflections that are made upon them, which 
difcover the piety and benevolence of the author, at the fame time 
that the whole are calculated to entertain and improve the minds of 
his readers. 5 

We cannot particularly point out what additions are here made te 
his work, but the following relation (extracted from Mr. Robinfon’s 
Natural Hittory of Weftmoreland, &c.) with Mr. Edwards’s obferva- 
tions upon it, may furnith out fome amufement to curious perfons, 
and to many it may be entirely new. 

‘Mr. Robinfon fays *, ‘* that birds are natural planters of all forts 
of wood and trees: they diffeminate the kernels upon the earth, 
which, like nurferies, brings them forth ’till they grow up to their 
natural firength and perfection. About twenty-five years ago, he 
adds, coming from Rofe-caitle early in the morning, I obferved great 
number of crows very buty at their work, upon a declining ground, 
of a moffy furface: I went out of my way on purpofe to view their 
labour; and i found they were planting a grove of oaks. ‘The man- 
ner of their planting was thus: they firft made little holes in the 
earth with their bills, going about and about till the hole was deep 
enough, and then they dropped in the acorn, and covered it with 
earth and mofs: the young plantation is now growing up to a thick 
grove of oaks, fit for ufe, and of height for the crows to build their 
neftsin. I told it to the owner of the ground, who obferved them to 
{pring up, ‘and took care to fecure their growth and riting. The 
feafon was at the latter end of autumn, when all feeds were fully 
ripe,” 

Mr..Robinfon, it is obferved by our Author, feems to think, that 
provid€nce had given the crows this initingt folely for the propagation 
of trees; but I imagine, fays Mr. Edwards, it was given them prin- 
Cipally for their own prefervation, by hiding provifion in time of 
plenty, in order to fupply them in a time of fcarcity; for it is 
obferved, in tame pyes and daws kept about houfes, that they 





ny Natural hiftory of Weftmoreland and Cumberland, part Il. page 
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will hide their meat when they have plenty, and fetch it from their 
hiding places when they want it: fo that fuch an inftinct in thefe 
birds may an{wer a double purpofe, both their own fupport in times 
of need, and the propagation of the trees they plant; for, wherever 
they hide a great number of nats or grain in the earth, we cannot 
fuppofe they find them all again, but that as many will remain 
in the plat’of ground they make ule of, as can well grow by one 
another,’ 

Revicious and CoNTROVERSIAL. ; 
Art. 34. Saint Paul at Athens: by Kenrick Prefcot, D. D, 


Matter of Catherine-hall, Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. fewed. Bathurft, 

1770. 

In this treatife the behaviour of Saint Paul at Athens is examined, 
and his zeal, his eloquence, and his knowledge are much infifted 
wpon. The critical parts of it are not deftitute of merit, but we mug 
obferve, that Dr. Prefcot does not write in the moit agreeable or 
engaging manner, and that there is nothing, perhaps, very- important 
in his reafonings or conclufions. St. Paul, we fhould think, has not 
been very fortunate in his panegyrift. St, 
Art. 35. 4 Review of Ecclefiasiical Hiflory, fo far as it concerns 


the Progrefs, Declenfions, and Revivals of Evangelical Doétrine and | 


Practice ; with a brief Account of the Spirit and Methods by | 
which Vital and Experimental Religion have been oppofed in . 
Ages of the Church. By John Newton, Curate of Olney, Bucks, 
8vo, 5s. bound. Dilly. £770. ; 
It is become a frequent piece of policy with authors, or bookfellers, 

er both, to advertife a work (which they propofe to them/elves to 

extend, and continue, in detached parts) in fuch a manner as to con- 
ceal from the readers of thofe advertifements, their real and covert | 
defign. They announce the publication of the book, in terms that 
feem to fpeak it a finifhed performance, and thereby, no doubt, they | 
fometimes take in an unwary purchafer, who can ill afford to bear the | 
expence into which he is thus trick’d, but to which he muft fubmit, or 
fit down contented with the firft lofs, for which he has no other com- | 
eran than an odd volume, worth, perhaps, no more than it will 

, 





etch at the trunk-maker’s. It is one part of the Reviewer’s duty | 
to dete& this difhoneft procedure, and to warn the public again 
fuch iHiberal deception—the prefent article affords an inftance of thu} 
{pecies of artifice. ; 
Mr. Newton’s Review of Ecclefiaftical Hiftory is fpecioufly adver-| 
tifed ‘* in one volume ofavo, price bound 5s.’ Now who thac ready 
fuch advertifement, would imagine any other than that the work wai 
begun and ended within the limits ef one 8vo. volume? Same wat)/ 
Curate, however, of 401. per ann. (and who cannot afford ay out) 
much money in books) though far from fufpecting his pious brother 
the Curate of Olney, may poffibly think there is no harm in being 4 
little cautious, and therefore he chufes to fee the book itfelf before ht} 
buys it. He repairs, accordingly, to the bookfeller’s,. looks at tw 
title-page, fees nothing in it of vol. i, as is ufual where all is falg 
and right; turns to the end, where an Jadex and Finis ftare him #§ 
the face; then pays his crown, and goes home, rejoicing that lt 
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has got a pretty fnug compendium of the Ecclefiafical Hiftory of 

s‘ al] Aves cf the Church,” at fo reafonable a rate. But, arrived at 

his clofet, behold our mortified purchafer, with lengthened iace, 

perufing the preface, and difcovering the faliacy ;—-a fr/ velume 
only,—to be followed by—no mortal knows how many more, ~-* if 
the Great God, who has the fovereign difpofal of all his creatures, 
fhall be pleafed to afford me a competent meafure .of health and 
ability for the fervice.’ Pref. p. xix.—‘* Indeed, brother Curate, or 

Mr. Publifher, one of you has played mea {curvy trick; but I thall 

be aware of you for the future!” and away goes the book to 

the Philobiblian’s in Piccadilly, to be exchanged for Clarke on the 

Attributes, or Hoadly’s Terms of Acceptance. 

Perhaps, however, this artifice may have been thought a very 
innocent one, by the party concerned; for the author feems to 
intimate, that, fheuld his plan never be compleated, the purchafers 
of the prefent volume wil, neverthelefs, have a very goad bargain ; 
as, fays he, ‘ what I now offer to the public—may fuffice to thew 
how little juft ground there is for the infinuations and invedctives 
which have been fo plentifully thrown out againft the preachers and 
profeflors of thofe do¢trines which were ouce efleemed the life and 
glory of the Preteftant name :’ we fuppofe he means thofe tenets that 
are generally comprehended under the terms orthodoxy, and calwinif/m, 
But as to the infinuations and invectives which are fometimes thrown 
out, by wicked and prophane perfons, againft fome of the clergy, on 
fecalar accounts, it will be well if Mr. N’s notable fcheme of publi- 
cation contributes much toward working the good effect which 
he fpeaks of. 

With refpe&t to the merit of this work, as an Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, 
we have only to fay, that the author is by no means dittitute of 
learning, although he writes much in the ftrain of thofe Divines who 
are in fo much requeit with the Methodifts, &c. and to readers 
of that ftamp, his book will, no doubt, be very acceptable and 
edifying,—provided he does not make it too voluminous and expen- 

ve, 

Art. 36. Critical Remarks upon an Excellent Treatife latel 
publithed, entituled, <: A Syftem of Ecclefiaftical Hiftory and 
Morality.” 8vo. 3d. Bladon, &c. 

Thefe remarks /eem to relate, without exprefsly profeffing to do fo, 
toa book in 8vo. entitled as above, written by George Adams, M. A, 
and mentioned in our Review for July 1768, ‘They are, by fome, 
thought to have been written by Mr. Adams himfelf; but by whom- 
foever they were written, they will fcarce be intelligible to any but 
thofe who have an opportunity of comparing and conneéting them 
with the book itfelf: which is not the cafe with us, at prefent. 

Art. 37. The Religion of Antichrift: or, Notes on the Book of 

the Revelation of John; and other Prophecies ; refpecting the 

Rife, Reign, Religion, and Ruin of the Man of Sin. 8vo. 25. 

Chater, 1770, 
ss € apprehend the author of this pamphlet to be one of a new 
oe ee nation of Chriftians who have lately appeared under the name 


9 Sandemanians, It has fomewhat of their manner, and of that 
& {pirit 
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fpirit which feverely condemns the pride of the reft of mankind, and 
has reminded us of the philofopher, who boafted of his trampling 
upon Plato’s pride ; though we think the prefent performance 
fomewhat lefs chargeable in this refpect than fome others which have 
come from this fet of writers. 

The fabje& which is here brought under confideration is very 
curious, and extremely difficult; though it muft be acknowledged 
that there is a great and furprizing refemblance between fome paf 
events to which particular predictions have by learned men been 
applied, and the defcriptions which are given in this myfterious 
book. ‘The explications offered in the work before us are generally 
conformable to what has been faid by one or other of the different 
writers who have engaged in the fame employment, and from whom 
they appear indeed to have been principally collected : what feems to be 
yather peculiar to this author is his application of the term Antichrif, 
which he regards as denoting not meerly the papal power, or any 
feparate party, but a corrupt fpirit among Chriftians in general, 
though he particularly applies this with very great, but we would 
hope not with a fully juftifiable feverity, to the Chriftian Clergy. 

After offering an explanation of fome figures which are ufed in the 
book of the Revelations, he thus proceeds : ‘ The application of fome 


of thefe figures, and the prophecy which contains them, to’ the | 


kingdom of the Clergy, will doubtlefs be offenfive to the friends of 


that kingdom. But as the author does not pretend to be of that 


number, but on the contrary profeffes to rejoice in its prefent deep 
confumption, and to pray for its complete deftru€tion; therefore he 
can fee no room or occaton for any apology in behalf of the follow- 
ing pages; until the offenfive things are proved to be unfcriptural, 


By the kingdom of the Clergy is not meant meerly the power of the | 


Pope, of the conclave, or of a general council: no, nor meerly the 
honour, authority and influence of any national Clergy: but it 


includes all that power which any fort of Clergy have aflumed over | 





i 


the perfons, properties, or confciences of men; and of this as much | 


may be found in the loweft clafs of Diffenters, as their circumftances | 
will admit. 'To object to this, to any purpofe, it muft be fhewn, | 


that the character drawn for Antichrif in the New Teftament ought 
not to be applied to them, or if it be granted that that character may 
be fo applied, it muft be fhewn that the cenfure exceeds the {crip 


ture limits. 
‘ That there are and have been Clergymen in the Roman and 


in every Proteitant Church, who in their focial characters, feparatt | 
from their clerical claims, have been ornaments to fociety, and at | 
honour to humanity, is no objection to this application of the | 
prophecy ; which relates not to perfonal charaéters, but to the naturt | 
and fpirit of their religious connection. As a man may be a very | 


good neighbour, and in other refpects an ufeful member of fociety, 
while. yet he is a rebel againft his King, fo a Clergyman may have 


many amiable qualifications, and yet be a member of Antichrif [ 
Anc yet, as it is not commonly thought that any order of men have f 


been ufed to wear their charaéter the worft fide outwards, it may feem 
that the general conduct of the Clergy in all ages as a body of me 


in civil fociety, will warrant our faying of them the fevereft thing § 
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that words can exprefs. It is therefore enough for our vindication, if 
it be granted, that, Clergymen, as /uch, are really as bad as they 
have always by their deeds appeared to be.’ 

After many reflections on the oppofition between the biafs of 
human nature which leads men to grafp at temporal dignities and 
leafures, and the fpirit of Chriftianity, he concludes, * that it is 
not the religion of Jefus, however it may be dignified with his 
name, which admits of fuch profefiors in it who are fetting their 
affections on the riches, honours or pleafures of this world; and ftill 
more obvious, fays he, is this‘conclufion againft fuch men, whbd 
make their pretence to Chriltianity the very means of obtaining 
thefe. For we may be very pofitive to affert, that real Chriftianit 
cannot be feen in the world in any other form than as Chrift and his 
apoftles left it—A man, who knows nothing about what has paffed 
in the Chriftian world, if he reads the New Teftament with any 
attention, cannot fail to fee that the Chriftian religion muft be 
greatly corrupted, before it can be the prevailing vogue, or the path 
to eafe and honour in any nation upon earth. A certain learned 
dignitary of the Church of England has made the following curious 
difcovery, and is himfelf an initance of the truth of his own obferva- 
tion. ‘* A further reafon (fays he) for the abatement of the influences 
of the fupporting fpirit of grace is the peace aud fecurity of the 
Charch. There was a time when the powers of this world were 
combined together for its deftruction.—But now the profeffion of the 
Chriftian faith is attended with eafe and honour; and the conviction 
which the weight of human teitimony and the conclufions of human 
reafon afford us of its truth, is abundantly fufficient to fupport us in 
our religious perfeverance.” So, adds this writer, the Bifhop of 
Gloucefter tells his experience.—His Lordthip might have reflected 
that fome of the very beft members of his own Church did not find 
their profeffion attended with eafe and honour in Queen Mary’s days, 
which was long after fomething that was called Chriitianity had 
obtained all the eafe and honour that a national eftablithment could 
give it; and confequently long after thofe confolations, which 
{upported the firft futterers, were, according to his account, with- 
drawn. Nor is it poffible to efcape the fanaticifm which the Bifhop is 
fo zealous againft, without fuppofing that, fince the primitive times, 
men have never fuffered for Chrittianity, but s4at was always the 
right fide, which was attended with eafe and honour. A plain man 


_ Would be ready to wonder how this alliance between Church and 


State came to be brought about, and to fufpect that it is not the fame 
religion as the Author of Chriitianity had in view, when he fpake fo 
much of fuffering for it.—What feems moft ftrange is, that while the 
New Teftament {peaks fo much about the future fortunes of the 
profeifion and profeffors of Chriit’s name, we fhould yet find no word 
there about this friendly alliance, and its advantages; but rather 
very much again{t expecting it. On thefe accounts, a man who 
takes the religion that he commonly fees profeffed and prattifed 
in this country, or in any other part of what is called the Chrif- 
tan world, to be real Chriftianity, muft be itraitened to find any 
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more ufe for the greateft part of the New Teftament, than for ay 
old Almanac. We mutt either give up the New Teftament, or 
conclude that the profeffion of the religion it teaches is greatly 
corrupted. And this conclufion will be the more determinate, if we 
obferve the predictions of the New Teflament, which contain the 
plaineft warnings of fuch corruption, and of the eae and honour 
with which 7t fhould be attended.— We may clearly fee that the love 
of this world was predi¢ted to be the {pring of an apofiacy from the 
faith, and that men would ufe the Chriflian profeffion to advance 
their living and ftation in this world. And whenever we fee a reli- 
gion called by the Chriitian name, whofe leaders are either in pof- 
feffion or purfuit of eafe and honour, we may fufpec that it is the 





religion which Chrift and his apoltles gave fo frequent warnings of. 


At leaft we muft fay, it has this to recommend it to worldly men, that 
it is free from that inconvenient, offenfive thing, the crofs of Chrift, 
and has no occafion for the primitive felf-denial, nor for the fup- 
porting fpirit of grace. And if this profefiion fhould appear to be 
confiftent with, and fubfervient to the courfe of this world, as above 
defcribed, we fhall be in no hazard of a mittake in calling it the re- 
ligion of the man of fin.’ 

Our Author then proceeds, under thefe views, to illuftrate St. 
Paul’s account of the man of fin, and afterwards to confider the Reve- 
lations of St. John. We fhall leave our readers to make their own 
reflections on the fpecimens of the work, which we have laid before 
them: they will no doubt think with us that matters are here {trained 
too far, as is generally done by this kind of writers; they may alfo 
probably think that there is /ome truth in the account which is here 
given; and fo far as there is truth, let it be acceptable, and prevail, 
from any and from every quarter. 

A differtatien by another hand is added, on the fign of the prophet 
Jonah, founded upon the words which Chriit addreffed to the Scribes 
and Pharifees. ‘The Writer attempts to difcover feveral inftances in 
which Jonah was a fg”; but though the reflections he makes are 
fuch as might be ufefully confidered by himfelf, there is by no means 
fufficient authority to prove that thefe things were really intended. 
The words of Chrift thew with fofficient clearnefs what was his 
meaning. We expected to have met with fome obfervations on the 
difficulty which rifes from the expreflion of his being three days and 
three nights in the-heart of the earth; but nothing of this kind ap- 
pears; it has been however obviated by more judicious and learned 
writers. 
Art. 38. Three Sermons preached in Swallow-ftreet Chapel. 

The firft, January 10, 1770, at the admiflion of the Rev. Dr. 

John Trotter to the paftoral charge of the Scots congregation 

which meets in that place; by the Rev. Wm. Langford, D. D. 

The fecond on the Lord’s day morning immediately following ; 
by the Rev. Thomas Davidfon, M. A. and the laft in the afternoon 

of that day ; by the Rev. John Trotter, D. D. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 
We have nothing particular to fay of thefe difcourfes, which were 
publifhed, we find, at the defire ot the congregation to which they 
were 
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were preached. To fome readers they are likely to prove acceptable 
Ar. 


and ferviceable. 
Art. 39- Sermons written by a Lady? the Tranflatrefs of fo 
5 ur 


felect Tales from Marmontel. 
To fee a lady haranguing an a oe 6d. fewed. Dodifley. 
fight perhaps rather too fingular to ple “gh the pulpit would be a 
without the leaft imputation or indelic: afe; but furely a lady may, 
wales of morality and piety from the ae exhibit exhortations and 
may fhe not be ees sr ees oe ; and if fhe chufes it, why 
Poflibly the very found of jermons writte Me the form of fermons ? 
tention of feveral, who would not b a 7) & lady, may Seay tae ab 
hearken to lectures of religion and fa ny other means be engaged to 
The Authorefs tells us, in her be h , 
once made, betwixt jeft and Powell. « a . at a promife which was 
preach any fermon which fhe fhould w dager, dey wlpegetnpsie a 
compofition ; after which attempt fhe rite, firft led her to this kind of 
finifhed ; which are now laid before Lanes till the feven were 
vice of a friend, who we find ima ned a ee to the ad- 
cuniary advantage to herfelf. The ser ey might bring fome pe- 
fubjects, covetoufnefs, revenge rn v written uport the following 
fulnefs, detraction, the duty of hildren of life, mirth, and cheer- 
laft upon education. iy eg ba < to their parents, and the ’ 
to perufe them, and may learn “2 es the young may be induced 
adds, * as a farther apology, let me —_ fome ufeful leflons; and 
now employ the tongues and pens of we that political difputes 
that they have no time to think of an hing ¢ all degrees of men, fo 
lic virtue is fo great, that private ae ing elfe. ‘The rage of pub- 
patriotifm and loyalty engage all the wi is almoft forgotten. When 
shar 0 wicabis fibula take the } > wits of the age, it is no wonde 
a i ano ower department, and cr 
ys. . he candid lil‘ caiaacinsie » all venture to write. 
— an q i 1 pally along 7 the bre - is the work of a 
t. 40. ifcourfe on the true Natur riticiim.” 
i fads fapport if - ht — . of the Chriftian Religion, as 
pee of Arians and Methodifts. ority, in Oppofition to the 
ne lay by Wilkie. 1770. » gto. 4s. No Bookfellei’s 
th ter, whoever he is, feems 
sa ee poy he will get but little ric defire to do good, 
rachasngs is pamphlet confifts chiefly of a y his publication. The 
of the dint off o he propofes to eitablifh his pate a —— of 
slisids WE aiee one Saviour. In the fecond part hej Ef yostgevand 
fleftions and eee are infeparable; where are -- oe 
fiety of texts of Gates founded in like manner —— 
th | fcripture. He | a Upon a preat va- 
mlafe po ei nd by tee dol 
the fake » which are given to make f y the plain doctrines 
wile, ai eg are obfcure and pte a pena 
flations of life 6 BS stam ee the difficulty which nat na 
t getaliyv ne ns » in 
Fry pe and practices ko eked mandir gene falvcaittig 
S y; and clofes th are inconfiftent with con{ci ing 
hould he be mift e whole with long quotations fi — and 
+ 4 ag ee, a2 Ue Sect ee ge alien ce 
as fo well, that we can heartil ome points, yet we 
y wiih his great end 
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fo SERMONS, 


may be anfwered.—His difcourfe wears the form of a fermon ; but 
whether it was ever preached, does not appear. y 


S ER M ON S&S. , 

I. Tefore the Guardiais of the Afylum, at the Chapel, on the Queen’s 
Birth Day, Moy to, 177°. By Gregory Sharpe, LL D Maier of 
the Temple, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his M jetty. To which is 
added, an Account of this Charity, from the Inititution to the pre. 
fent Time. 1s. Docfley. 

Il. The Ejfablifoment of the Church of England defended upon the 
Principles of religious Literty. At the trienuial Vifitation of the Bithop 
ot London, at Chelmstord, May 27, 1770. By Nathaniel Forfter, 
M.A. Recior of A:l Siints, Colcheiter, and Tollefhunt-Knight’s, 
Effex. <to. «ts. Wilkie. 

The very fenfible Author of this fermon endeavours to fhew, ‘ that 
religious Liberty is not only confiftent with an eftablifhment of reli. 
gion, but wiil alfo, if fuch eftablifhment be founded upon rational 
and liberal principles, be mott effectually guarded and fupported by 
it; that the religious eftablifhment of our own country is, in faé, 
founded upon thefe principles; and that it is, by a fingular effort of 
wife policy, happily calculated to promote the peace and order of 
fociety, while it protects and maintains inviolate the perfonal rights 
of every individual.’ 

Iii. A Sermon to Tradefmen. 12mo. 6d. Cadell, &c. 1790, 

This is an agreeable fenfible performance, well adapted for the | 
benefit of private perfons, and for the general fervice of fociety. We & 
will venture to recommend it (and it is but fhort) to the attentive 
perufal of all our Readers, particularly to thofe who are engaged in 
a trading and mercantile life. ‘The prefent ftate of things among § 
us greatly requires that fuch reflections and exhortations as thele § 
fhould be earneitly offered to and urged upon us. ‘ The frequent § 
_bankruptcies, as the Author cbferves, in this country, dre truly 
alarming. Some wholefeme feverities feem neceffary to check the 
progrefs of this encreafing evil. It calls for the vigorous and fpeedy § 
iterpofition of the legiflative power. That difgrace which, in better 
times, was affixed to a failure in bufinefs, deterred men, in fome F 
degree, from meafures tending to fo difreputable an event. This 
reitraint is now no more. Bankruptcy is fo common that it is 
fcarcely thought any diminution of charaéter. And we often fet § 
perfons, whote cffects bore but a fmall proportion to the claims of F 
their creditors, immediately appearing as modifh and expenfive a F 
ever.—It is not eafy to obferve iome men’s eftrontery without feeling 
the emotions of indignation.’ ‘ 
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*.* The fecond Letter to the Reviewers, on the fubje& of Agar's 
Prayer is under confideration. : 
B. N.'s Letter of the 1oth of July, containing, like the reft of his 
favours, nothing but unfupport.d accufations, is unworthy of any 
farther notice than this brier acknowledgment that it has been se 
ceived. Ifthe Writer can make good his charge of Partiality and 
Mijreprejentation againft the Monthly Reviewers, why does he not lay 
the matter before the Public ? , 

The Hiftory of the Peace of Belgrade has been delayed by an( 2" 


dent 5 but it is propofed to give an account of it in our next. 





